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Ir is much the fashion of this grandiloquent nine- 
teenth century to boast itself as the age of free princi- 
ples and enlightened liberality, when the human mind 
is left to walk forth unshackled in its native dignity, 
and man no longer dares to step in between the con- 
science of his brother and Him who made it. We re- 
fer with complacent satisfaction to our own time, so 
happy in comparison with others, and feel a thrill of 
indignation as we read the long and mournful records 
of persecution for opinion’s sake. Our cheeks glow 
with shame and anger, when we recount the innumer- 
able wrongs of the early disciples of the Saviour, — we 
sympathize deeply with the noble army of martyrs 
that suffered for the faith ; —the Roman cross and the 
fires of Smithfield excite the same abhorrence, — and 
our very heart’s blood chills at the recital of the enor- 
mities of the Inquisition. As one page of history after 
another shows some new attempts to enchain the intel- 
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lect and bind down the spirit upon the Procrustes-bed of 
a creed, framed by narrow dogmatism and enforced by 
sectarian bigotry, we turn from it with loathing, and 
thank Heaven that our lot has been cast in a more for- 
tunate era. But yet it may be allowed us to doubt 
whether the great evil alluded to has been eradicated, — 
even to suspect that the old leaven still works, if more 
covertly, yet not the less potently. We have the out- 
side of the cup and platter clean, but have we not, like 
the Pharisees of old, left them as foul within as ever? 
The sepulchre is whitened and stands beautiful enough 
outwardly, but is it less full of rottenness and dead 
men’s bones? We may not stone the prophets, but it 
is to be feared nevertheless, that we sometimes perse- 
cute them that are sent unto us. It is true indeed, that 
the secular arm is not now called in to enforce uni- 
formity of belief. The cross is cast down, and the 
rack is broken. The amphitheatre no longer resounds 
with the agonizing shriek of victims perishing in the 
grasp of wild beasts, nor does the dungeon open to re- 
ceive the heretic in its living tomb. Maddened crowds 
are not now led on by an evil priesthood to massacre 
their brethren in the blasphemed name of a God of 
Love, and our bright sky is never clouded by the 
smoke of an Auto-da-Fe. 

This is much, and great reason have we to be thank- 
ful for so many and great blessings. But, as has been 
said, the evil is mitigated, not destroyed. The spirit 
of intolerance is as rife as ever, although displayed in 
other forms. The great multiplicity of sects and par- 
ties, nearly equally balanced as to numbers and influ- 
ence, have caused less bitterness to exist on minor topics, 
so that the difference of a hair’s breadth is no longer 
considered sufficient reason for mortal enmity. Let 
but a man, however, depart widely from the tenets of 
the mass, let him broach doctrines foreign to those gen- 
erally received, and which have been branded as impi- 
ous or wicked, and he will not fail to receive condign 
punishment. Above all, let him embrace despised and 
rejected truths in the love of them, and proclaim them 
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in tones that will startle ancient Error on her throne, 
and make her worshippers tremble for her empire, and 
his fate will be a sad one. He will be condemned 
untried. A thousand voices will be raised against him 
in unreasoning clamor, every epithet of reproach will 
be applied to him, the doors of society will be shut 
against him, his very touch will be avoided as a con- 
tamination, and he will be driven out like a leper into 
the wilderness. He will be an abomination in the eyes 
and a stink in the nostrils of all professors ; (oh, what 
a depth of Pharisaism is there in that word! )— for- 
mer friends will desert him, and happy indeed will he 
be, if “a cold fireside and alienated home” do not 
make him feel, that the avowed unbeliever in popular 
dogmas must in a great measure forego human sympa- 
thies. Numberless cases might be instanced to prove 
the truth of this assertion. Indeed, we cannot cast 
our eyes around without beholding them. Lamentable 
evidence of it is seen too in the number of persons, who 
entertain in secret tenets they do not avow, — who 
conceal doctrines they cannot but hold, as though they 
were a crime against society, —and who rejoice in 
their hearts at the progres of opinions they repudiate 
in public ; thus leading a hollow life, marked only by 
the cold hypocrisy or sneering indifference to all high- 
er truth, which are the blighting curses of our time. 
Does this prove nothing? Alas! it is too evident, that 
our redemption is incomplete. We have attained the 
outward form of intellectual liberty, but have stopped 
short of the reality. We have paused in the good 
work, and leaving the plough in the furrow, have fold- 
ed our hands in apathy, crying “the labor is over,” 
when there lies an almost unbroken field before us. 
The spirit of persecution is in unceasing operation, and 
will be, until, in the progress of society, the friends of 
freedom have not only asserted but established the ab- 
solute and inalienable right of every son of Adam to 
the unrestrained exercise of mind, and the enjoyment 
of that faith which seems best in his eyes. 

No man of our century has experienced the effects 
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of this spirit to such an extent as Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
for no man, departing so far from the popular standards, 
has spoken out the faith that was in him, with equal 
ability or such vehement energy. His persecutions, (for 
such we must consider them, ) commenced even in boy- 
hood. He was expelled from his college as a heretic. 
He was avoided by his early friends and relatives. He 
was held up as an object for public scorn and hatred. 
He was first treated with coldness, and finally cast off 
by the very author of his being, and driven from his 
home, to spend the remainder of his few and melan- 
choly days, in that “ Paradise of exiles, Italy.”? His 
children were taken from him by a tyrannical act of 
Lord Eldon, and Tory journalists applauded and defend- 
ed the decision of the modern Jeffries, which tore his in- 
fants from the bosom of their only surviving parent. 
Up to this hour, his works are by many forbidden to 
be read, denounced as blasphemous, and proscribed as 
though the pestilence were bound up in their leaves. 
From the publication of his first poem he was consid- 
ered a prey, upon whom reviewers might expend the 
utmost rancor of their malignity ; and every petty scrib- 
bler, who could heap together a few terms of bitter 
execration, laid an offering on the altar of Cant, and 
sought to propitiate public favor by abusing Shelley. 
Not only his writings, but his private character was 
attacked. His enemies did not scruple to attribute to 
him almost every vice that can debase Humanity. For 
thirty long years has he been a target for all the arrows 
of detraction, and rarely, until of late, has a voice been 
lifted in his defence. Hence, what was often asserted 
and seldom denied, has come to pass for truth, and his 
poems have remained comparatively unknown. 'T'o read 
them has been deemed almost a crime, and all their 
wonderful beauty and sublimity have been insufficient 
to bring them into merited notice. The student in his 
closet may have pored with delight over their rich and 
sparkling stores, but the author was a perilous unbe- 
liever in the established creeds of politics and theology, 
whence his works must be carefully eschewed by all 
sound professors and members of good society. 
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This feeling, however, appears to be on the decline, 
and many are beginning to suspect that their tumult of 
affright and horror was, after all, a false alarm ; and that 
he whom they regarded as a monster was but a man, 
erring, it is true, in many respects, but presenting much 
to love and admire. His writings too begin to meet 
a more extensive notice, and a much juster estimate is 
coming to be put upon them. We see an earnest of 
this in the publication of the volumes, whose titles stand 
at the head of the present article, although it is still 
to be regretted that we have no American edition of 
this complete and final collection of his poems. His * 
larger poems have been translated into most of the 
languages of modern Europe, and some of the acutest 
critics of Germany have placed the Cenci in the highest 
rank of dramatic compositions. The Reviews, both Brit- 
ish and American, also extend him a much more frequent 
notice, sufficiently laudatory, and more rational than 
heretofore. 

But we are still surrounded by those disturbing in- 
fluences which have made the difficulty of properly es- 
timating eminent individuals, living near our own time, 
proverbial. We find it almost impossible to regard 
such in the clear light of their own genius, but allow 
our view to be interrupted or distorted by a thousand 
clouds of passion, prejudice, or fashion, frequently set- 
ting up idols whom the next generation hurl from their 
pedestals with contempt, and rejecting with contumely 
those whom a more discriminating posterity elevate to 
their proper and well-won places, in the temple of 
Fame. A man’s pettiest foibles, his action or opinion 
upon innumerable topics, his party, or family connex- 
ions, his station in society, his acquaintance with this or 
that man, his relation to this or that clique ; — these and 
a hundred other triflmg considerations have, directly or 
indirectly, a powerful influence upon the opinions of his 
contemporaries. As time passes on, however, and the 
object recedes from us, we see it in a clearer light; just 
as, when the eye is placed too near the canvass, we see 
only rough blots and dashes of the pencil, but as it is 
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removed from us, these blend together harmoniously ; 
we perceive beauty in conception, accuracy of drawing, 
and delicacy of coloring, and the repulsive daub be- 
comes a speaking picture. The strife, whether party 
or personal, in which a man was engaged, dies out, 
prejudices become obsolete, and the literary mode of 
the time, like all the fashion of this world, passes away. 
A new race arises, who Jook at the man himself, freed 
from all extraneous considerations, and pronounce their 
verdict accordingly. Before their bar he stands or falls 
by his real merits, and on their final decision he quietly 
sinks into deserved oblivion, or assumes his station, 
higher or lower, as it may be, among ‘the few, the 
immortal names, that were not born to die.”” Whether 
the time has arrived when we may thus calmly and 
impartially judge Shelley, admits of doubt. It is now 
nineteen years since he was called away ‘‘to meet lone 
Death on the drear ocean’s waste,’ and the literary 
world has in that time seen several important changes. 
Much of the glare that surrounded the most popular 
men of his day has been dissipated, and we already be- 
gin to question the correctness of certain general opin- 
ions, which, but a few years since, it would have been 
heresy to doubt. Still, the prejudices which have been 
entertained against him are so deeply rooted, that it is 
to be feared we are not yet prepared to do him Justice. 
It may be said, that the remoteness of our position 
from the scene of his life will produce the same effect 
as the lapse of time, — that the width of the Atlantic 
is equivalent to half acentury. Bulwer has remarked, 
in effect, that the approving voice of the distant Amer- 
ican public comes to the British writer like the fiat 
of posterity confirming his immortality. This is a 
pleasing idea, and we could as Americans roll the sweet 
morsel under our tongue with much complacency, were 
we not conscious that it is untrue. We are more inde- 
pendent in name than in reality. To say nothing of 
financial connexions, in all matters of taste the major- 
ity of our population are as much colonists as they 
were before the revolution. In letters, as in costume, 
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we are the merest fools of fashion and slaves of foreign 
influence, afraid to award deserved praise even to native 
merit, without the imprimatur of English criticism. 
Hence we adopted the notions of Shelley, expressed 
by foreign reviewers, without examination or reflection, 
and united in denouncing him as an agrarian, atheist, 
and blasphemer, until his name became a sound of 
horror, and to read his works was considered an evi- 
dence of unsoundness in religious and political faith. 

Much of the clamor which has been raised against 
him relates to his private character and course through 
life. One desirous simply of defending him might 
evade this subject, by taking refuge behind the recog- 
nised and important distinction between the man and 
the author. Our object, however, is to consider the 
genius of the man, not alone his literary productions. 
The acts and writings of one like Shelley equally bear 
the impress of his real character, and must alike be re- 
garded as his authentic works. ‘The enthusiasm which 
dictates his poems was never an excitement got up for 
the occasion, bastard in its nature and false in its re- 
sults, but was always present with him as an actuating 
principle. Its influence may be perceived in every 
portion of his history, whence this and his writings are 
each a commentary on the other. 

The charges preferred against him are, for the most 
part, general and indefinite. We rarely find the of- 
fences of which he is declared guilty distinctly spe- 
cified. They are all so intimately connected with his 
speculative opinions, and these again with his eventful 
history, that it becomes necessary to regard them at 
one view. Descended from a noble family, with 
wealth enough to purchase every advantage of educa- 
tion, he was brought up in the country, in almost entire 
seclusion, or enjoying the society only of his sisters. 
He was extremely affectionate and sensitive, as a child, 
and at the same time, active, intelligeut and studious. 
He was also ardent and visionary, and appears to have 
been early and deeply impressed by those natural beau- 
ties among which he dwelt and dreamed. Like his 
own Alastor, 
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* By solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound, from the vast Earth and ambient Air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” 


His education, if we mean by the word the instruc- 
tion of the schools, was received at Eton and Oxford ; 
but that training which gave its complexion to his life, 
and made him what he was, was the result of the cir- 
cumstances of the time, of his own unassisted reflec- 
tions, and his multifarious and ill-assorted reading. He 
was indebted to his teachers for little beside his inti- 
mate knowledge of the classical writers, for whom (es- 
pecially the Greek Tragedians) he had an unfailing 
love. 

The age in which he was born was a peculiar one. 
The high hopes for, and glowing confidence in man- 
~ kind, awakened by the American and increased by the 
French revolution, had not yet begun to fade. A new 
principle had been introduced alike into politics and 
philosophy, —that of the inalienable rights of man. 
The writings of Godwin and others of the same school 
were exerting a powerful influence over the mind of 
the English people, and circumstances appeared to give 
much coloring to their high prophecies. In the unpar- 
alleled events which had just transpired, a new lhght 
had beamed upon men, and they were dazzled by its 
brightness. A blow had just been struck which shiv- 
ered the time-honored idols of Europe to pieces. The 
People had arisen in their majesty, and throne and altar, 
crown and tiara, the mitre of the hierarch and the 
noble’s coronet were about to be swept away forever, be- 
fore the might of long-oppressed, but now awakened 
Humanity. Republican notions, even the most extreme, 
spread widely. Such opinions are naturally captivating 
to young, ardent, and unsophisticated minds, not yet 
hardened by the world’s wear. It may indeed be pre- 
dicted of them, that they are especially attractive to 
those having the greatest goodness and loveliness of 
character. They are exciting to the enthusiastic, ele- 
vating to the imaginative, and cheering to the philan- 
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thropic. These three qualities were united in Shelley, 
and he adopted the most ultra-democratic doctrines of 
his day, with his whole heart. He had full confidence 
in the noble and holy in man, believed ardently in his 
perfectibility, and regarded the old modes of tyranny 
and unrighteousness with horror. His feelings at this 
period are beautifully described in that exquisite dedi- 
cation to his Revolt of Islam, which we would advise 
all to read for themselves, and which whosoever has 
once read, will be sure to read again. In common with 
older and wiser heads, he believed that the world was. 
on the eve of some immediate mighty change. Soci- 
ety was travailing with some newer, more stupendous 
birth. The long reign of sin, ignorance, slavery, and 
sorrow was tottering to its fall;—-the eyes of those 
then living should not be closed till they had seen its 
destruction. 'The nations that had sate in darkness 
were now to see the fulness of that marvellous light, 
of which they had yet scarce perceived the dawn. The 
night was far spent and, the day was at hand, — that 
day, when the new heavens and the new earth were to 
be revealed to us, in bringing man into harmony with 
himself, with nature, and with the Creator. Now were 
to berrealized all the glowing visions of the poets and 
prophets of Humanity. Now were we approaching that 
glorious period to which the sacred and the heathen bards 
alike aspired with longing hearts, when “‘ omnis feret 
omnia tellus,’”’ and the lion shall lie down with the lamb. 
Already was to be seen the coming twilight of that 
morn, when the “happy Earth, reality of Heaven,” 
should present an unclouded Paradise, where man 
should no longer earn his bread in pain by the sweat of 
his brow, but the smiling fields should teem with spon- 
taneous fruits, and the whole family of man, restored 
to pristine innocence, walk before their Maker in peace 
and love. 

These opinions, extravagant as they may seem to 
many in this cold and unpoetic time, were very prev- 
alent about the close of the last century, and were em- 
braced with enthusiasm by a large portion of the youth 
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of England. Very many of those, who have since be- 
come eminent in the higher walks of poetry, were deeply 
imbued with them. Coleridge and Southey were par- 
ticularly attached to them, and all the subsequent indif 
ference of the former, and Toryism of the latter, can- 
not make us forget that notable Pantisocratic scheme 
for building a Utopia in our wild back-woods, which 
was defeated by a growing preference for the attractive 
charms of the sister milliners of Bristol. Much of the 
same spirit may be perceived in Burns, and dis- 
tinctly traced in the writings of Byron, Campbell, 
Moore, and others. Shelley, in particular, drank m 
these ideas with an avidity and ardor that made them 
as his very life-blood. His whole mind was absorbed by 
schemes of social reform ;—-schemes too, that must 
be carried out forthwith, according to his convictions, 
and could brook no delay. All old things were to be 
destroyed ;—all was to become new. The politics, 
philosophy, and theology of ages, were to be swept away 
at one blow. The order of society was wrong from 
the foundation, and must be remodelled. All distinet- 
ions of rank must be abolished, property must be 
equally divided, the influence of authority upon opin- 
ion must be destroyed, the marriage relation must be 
reformed, and our very diet regulated by the exclusion 
of animal food. Such notions, impressed with power 
upon an ardent boy, produced the effects that might 
naturally be expected. He became opinionative and 
disputatious, at the same time that he was studious, 
thoughtful, and excited to intense and continued mental 
exertion. The activity, if not the vigor, of his mind 
is proved by the publication of two novels before the 
completion of his fifteenth year. 

In this state of mind he was sent to Oxford, where 
he soon attracted attention alike by his talents, eccentric- 
ity, and heterodoxy. It has been remarked as a singu- 
ular coincidence, that his college was the same into 
which Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to whom he has 
sometimes been compared, signalized his entrance by a 
general challenge to a logical disputation. Herbert 
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might have pleaded his exireme youth in extenuation 
of his folly, as he was but twelve, but Shelley had 


language, seldom, if ever, seen im one so young, but 
presenting at the same time, the coldest, most repulsive 
infidelity of the French Revolutionary school, dressed 
in a garb of attractive beauty. This was never pub- 
lished by his consent, and im his later years he reeretied 
having written it. 4A few copies were printed for dis- 
tribution among his friends, and one of these falling 
into the hands of a knavish - bookseller, the work was 


@action. Such bold heresies could not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed m the great stronghold of English or- 
thodoxy, and soon attracted the attention of the author- 
ities toward him ; but he obstinately refused to retract 
any of his avowed sentiments, and even invited his 
teachers to a discussion of the subject. The naturel 
consequences of such a course were expulsion from col- 
lege, and the marked displeasure of his father. 


and in the end so fatal. His errors were but the va- 
ganes of a visionary and wayward boy, — that fever-fit 
of extravagance which so many gifted minds have 
er eee aa 

the process. He was im a state of tumultuous excite- 
ment, and firmly believed himself in possession of high 
and holy truths which forbade him to hold his peace. 
Under these circumstances he should have been met 
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with friendly counsel, kind advice, wise direction in 
his studies, affectionate remonstrance. It might even 
have been well to pass him by with contemptuous in- 
difference, and thus, mortifying his pride, to teach him 
a distrust of his own opinions, and the propriety of a 
humbler walk and conversation. Very different, how- 
ever, was the case. He was met on all sides by those 
angry feelings which are sure to engender the like in 
those, against whom they are directed. The anathema of 
the University was hurled against him, he was exiled from 
Oxford, and worse than all, he returned to the scenes of 
his childhood only to find himself a stranger in his own 
home, to meet only cold Jooks and hear harsh voices, 
where once the smile of affection beamed upon every 
countenance, and the words of welcome fell from every 
lip. This constituted him, at least in his own eyes, a 
- martyr to a good cause, and sufficed to determine the 
complexion of his whole career. He had placed him- 
self at variance with the society in which he lived, and 
now the door for his return was closed against him by 
the very hands which should, and doubtless gladly 
would have led him back. Henceforward he was to 
be the open, bitter, and uncompromising enemy of those 
institutions and prejudices, which (though he never 
could have become reconciled to them) he might have 
made some sort of truce with, and combatted less 
fiercely and perhaps more successfully. 

Soon after this, Shelley increased his father’s dis- 
pleasure by his ill-judged and ill-fated marriage with 
Miss Westbrook, the daughter of a retired coffee-house 
keeper. The offence, given to the aristocratic feelings 
of his family by this union, ended in an entire and final 
disruption. It was made in the heat of a boyish pas- 
sion, in which reason had no part, and it is asserted, 
under the management of scheming friends, who, in 
seeking to promote the interests of a woman whom 
they doubtless loved, doomed her to a life of misery 
and an untimely end. Whatever may have been her 
natural amiableness or excellence of character, she was 
totally unfit to be the companion of such a man as 
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Shelley. She had neither the mind to comprehend 
and sympathize with so strange a being, nor that trustful, 
devoted affection, which so often leads the weakest 
women to cling with implicit faith and uncomplaining 
constancy to those whom all the world casts off. She 
was a worshipper of “the respectabilities,” and could 
not turn a deaf ear tothe voice of the public concern- 
ing her husband, nor could she avoid feeling sensibly 
the peculiar and isolated position in which her connex- 
ion with him placed her. Hence mutual confidence 
was diminished, and finally indifference took the place 
of a passion, which both but a short time before prob- 
ably considered eternal. His opinions upon the subject 
of marriage came into play here, and, conceiving that 
they should not be united in their fortunes, who are no 
longer so in heart, he proposed a separation, to which 
she assented. The next step in his course is less excu- 
sable than any other ;— that of seeking a union with 
another. On this occasion, however, he chose a woman 
of much more congenial nature, one whose very birth 
gave her a claim upon his regard, for she was the 
daughter of two of his oracles, among the most extra- 
ordinary persons of an extraordinary time, — William 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Two years after their separation, his first wife com- 
mitted suicide in her retirement. His enemies have 
laid very great stress upon this subject, and invested it 
with a tissue of falsehood. Whatever were the causes 
leading to so deplorable an event, the blame does not 
rest with him alone. Both erred, both suffered, and 
both are to be pitied ; for it was the fate of both to 


“ Dream visions of erial joy, and call the shadow Love, 
And wake and find the monster Pain.” 


The agony of Shelley, on hearing of the occurrence, 
was intense ; —in the words of a friend who was cog- 
nizant of the circumstances, “ his whole being was torn 
to pieces,” and he never fully recovered from the shock. 
Those who feel inimical to him have enlarged much 
upon this matter, reiterated innumerable calumnies 
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with regard to it, and again and again discussed his 
motives and feelings concerning it. We envy not the 
man who can thus take delight in anatomizing a spirit 
bowing beneath its burden of grief, or writhing with 
anguish ; or gloat with satisfaction over every quivering 
fibre of a bleeding heart. Neither do we envy the man 
who can seize upon some mournful incident in anoth- 
er’s history, which is more properly considered a dire 
calamity than a crime, and magnify it, and distort it, 
and use every exertion to make it contribute to blast his 
fair fame, and blot his memory. The particulars of 
this transaction are not known to the public, and it is 
right that they should not be. It isa melancholy story, 
and each of us has, or will have, sufficient of our own 
to consider, without inquiring into the minutie of an- 
other’s misery ; enough is known for every proper or 
useful purpose. Let the mantle of oblivion be thrown 
over the rest ; — 
“ And if the seal is set 
Here on one fountain of a mourning mind, 
Break it not thou! Too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall.” 
That Shelley possessed the gentle household affections 
in an eminent degree, is abundantly proved by his sec- 
ond marriage. In this he was constant, kind, and affec- 
tionate, and his bereaved widow still lives to lament 
the fate of him, who once made her home happy by 
his mild presence, cherishing feelings which she has 
eloquently expressed in the beautiful lines, prefixed to 
her notes on the poems written in 1822, and of which 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote one stanza. 
“ From far across the sea 
I hear a loud lament, 
By echo’s voice for thee, 
From ocean’s caverns sent. 
O list! O list, 
The spirits of the deep! 
They raise a wail of sorrow, 
While I forever weep.” 


He was benevolent in the extreme, and the poor 
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about Great Marlow, and other places where he fixed 
his temporary residence, long remembered the prompt 
assistance with which he was ready to meet all their 
wants. Tio those whom he regarded much, he was 
when in prosperity liberal almost to folly ; — some ex- 
amples of which are mentioned in Leigh Hunt’s “ Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries.” 

On taking a general view of him, certain prominent 
features may be perceived. High among these are sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and single-hearted earnestness of char- 
acter. Every action of his life was squared to his pe- 
culiar notions of justice and propriety, and every line 
of his poetry breathes a spirit of truth and an energy, 
which show that it pictures the inmost soul of the 
writer. He possessed too an unshrinking moral courage, 
which nothing could daunt when he believed himself 
in the right line of his duty. Under its influence he 
lost rank, fortune, and social distinction, struggled with 
want, and lived in exile rather than compromise with 
error, or dissemble his real opinions. 

But his principal characteristic was Love, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the term, — that which is 
the fulfilling of the law. From the very depths of his 
being there welled upa fountain of affections for the 
whole universe of God, and he could pour them out 
over every object in nature, animate or inanimate. 
The pale flower by the roadside and the foliage of the 
forest, the rushing river and the babbling brook, the 
wild whirling of the autumn wind, and the voluptuous 
breathings of spring, —all had claims upon his sym- 
pathies in common with the bright bird that chirped 
among the blossoms, the gay insect dancing on the 
breeze, or even the shapeless reptile that crawled across 
his path. Above all, he loved his race with a deep 
and fervent affection, which made him recognise in 
every member, even the most abject and abandoned of 
the human family, his neighbor and his brother. The 
man who is actuated by such a spirit, and who, when 
the hour of his departure draws nigh, can look around 
upon God’s good works and say, — ‘‘ Father, I have 
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loved them all ! ” — cannot be a bad man ; and yet Shel- 
ley could have said it with entire truth. His philan- 
thropy, moreover, was of an active and consistent char- 
acter ; for he did not, like too many in our day, consider 
a general zeal for the welfare of the whole race com- 
patible with a reverse feeling toward every member of 
it, who might come within his sphere of action. He 
endeavored to act out his principles upon his narrow 
stage of life ; and how well he succeeded is testified by 
the many who partook of his bounty, and the fondness 
with which his numerous friends have dwelt upon 
every lovely feature in his character and every incident 
in his varied career. It is impossible to read much of 
him, without coinciding in the emphatic language of 
his widow, uttered, not in the first agony of grief, but 
after time had made her but the more sensible of the 
real extent of her loss ; — “‘ To know him was to love 
him!” 

His mournful death seems a fit conciusion to his mel- 
ancholy and stormy life, and both afford food for solemn 
reflection. Here again we see a man who longed and 
sought earnestly for truth and light, and yet wandered 
in darkness, or stumbled in dim twilight, — who strove 
to regulate his course by the strictest justice, and yet a 
great portion of whose life was involved in one strange 
cloud of error, — who felt the love of his kind burning 
in his very soul, and yet was rejected and driven out 
by them as their enemy, — who was cast in nature’s 
finest mould, and imbued with every tender sentiment, 
and yet lived amidst the tumults of conflicting passions, 
and died unseen in the wild war of the elements. 


“ A Love in desolations masked, — a Power 
Girt round with weakness.” 


He appeared among us but for a moment, struggling 
blindly but mightily with misfortune and evil, and was 
then snatched from our view in the turmoil of a tem- 
pest, apt emblem of that in which he lived. It was as 
though some mountain eagle, venturing too near the 
earth, and seized by the strong arm of the whirlwind, 
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were yet striving upward to the clear empyrean, where 
it may float in calm security above the storm ; — but 
all in vain; —the fierce blasts sweep him down, the 
keen hail beats upon him, the white blaze of the lightning 
dazzles him, yet still he struggles on with torn plumage 
and flagging wing, till at last he sinks; and as the 
clouds part and the hoarse thunder rolls in the distance, 
the proud bird lies lifeless on the shore. If such be 
the fate of the giants of our race, what great reason 
have men of smaller stature to ponder well their steps, 
and pursue the path, which duty seems to dictate, with 
humility, in mingled hope and fear, lest they too wander 
from the way, and perish! 

The writings of Shelley have been, and still are, sel- 
dom spoken of and much more seldom read. His want 
of popularity may be ascribed in part. to certain peculi- 
arities of style and subject, but principally to the bold 
avowal of religious opinions which are generally con- 
sidered unsound and unsafe. The prevalent notions 
upon this subject are much exaggerated, and as they 
have caused the exclusion of his works from many of 
our houses and libraries, it is impossible to pass them by 
in silence. He has been branded as an atheist, and this 
epithet, once applied to a man, clings to him as closely 
and as fatally as did the poisoned shirt of Nessus to 
the back of Hercules. Yet the charge is untrue, and 
a just consideration of his mental structure would alone 
be sufficient to forbid such a supposition. His mind 
was essentially affirmative, not able to rest in doubt or 
negation, but requiring a positive faith on all subjects 
presented to it. Atheism, on the other hand, is a mere 
negative system. Its essence is denial.. It is an uni- 
versal Vo, shrouding the soul in darkness, and blotting 
out the sun and stars from the moral firmament, with- 
out substituting the feeblest rush-light for their genial 
rays. It destroys and never rebuilds, takes away and 
gives nothing back. Whether it displays itself in the 
cold sneers of the mocker, or in that dead spiritless 
logic, which asks syllogistic proof for truths which are 
written upon every human heart, and endeavors to 
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measure Infinity and Eternity by mathematical rules; 
in either case, it is the same demon of blight and des- 
olation, before whose pestilential breath every high hope 
and holy aspiration perishes. When it takes possession 
of the mind, it is as if the sand-clouds of Zahara 
were sweeping over cultivated fields ; — before them the 
land smiles in plenteous fertility, behind lies the parched 
and dreary desert. It is the entire absence of relig- 
ious belief and sentiment, and could never, therefore, 
have been acceptable to one constituted like our poet. 
Compare him for an instant with the man who, of all 
others, best deserves the name of Atheist, Voltaire ; — 
the fire-eyed enthusiast, ready to take his life in his 
hand and rush into the thickest of the fight in search of 
a higher truth or greater good for his race, with the light 
persifleur ensconced securely behind his bulwark of 
specious formulas, and sapping the foundations of a 
nation’s belief with his keeu irony and bitter sarcasm. 
The Frenchman could cry incessantly “ecrasez Vtn- 
Jame ;”’ but that done, he had nothing to offer in its 
place. But Shelley was no mere Iconoclast, and re- 
spectable as that calling may sometimes be, in clear- 
ing the way for reform, it never could have sufficed 
for him, for he had the spirit of the Reformer himself. 
He would let the old idols stand, if he could not, by 
their destruction, open a path to the temple of a purer 
worship. If he would have torn down the bricks, it 
was only that he might rebuild with marble. One 
would have been content to sound his ram’s-horn 
around each Jericho of superstition, and laugh with de- 
rision over its crumbling walls, while the other aspired 
to strike a lyre, “holier than was Amphion’s,” and be- 
fore whose magic sound should arise a newer, nobler 
creation than even the seven-gated city. Is there no 
contrast here ? 

We are not led to this conclusion by these consider- 
ations alone. It has been remarked that ‘man is a 
religious animal,” and it is certain that the principle of 
veneration is a constituent of every human mind, and 
stands high among the evidences of the existence of a 
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Deity. This quality Shelley possessed in a preéminent 
degree. He was compelled to worship as by an irresis- 
tible necessity, and his spirit must ever have had an 
altar at which to bow down in mingled reverence and 
love. Under these circumstances, it is impossible that 
he ever could have been satisfied with the void blank 
of Atheism, for such convictions would have been to 
him the blackness of darkness. It is not to be denied 
that he was inclined to this system for atime. When 
he first became dissatisfied with the dogmas of his 
teachers, and anxious and distressed, looked about for 
light, he naturally enough fell upon the writings of 
their adversaries, the infidels of the French revolution- 
ary school. With these, and especially with the ‘“ Sys- 
téme de la Nature ” of d’Holbach, (frequently ascribed 
to Mirabeau,) he was for the moment enraptured. The 
novelty and boldness of their views delighted him, and 
it is not improbable that, like most young men who 
adopt similar opinions, he felt his vanity flattered by 
the reflection, that he had the courage to throw off all 
the shackles of spiritual despotism, and walk forth 
freely into their broad fields of speculation. It was 
under these influences that he wrote Queen Mab; and 
yet even here we can see his better mind struggling 
through this, his deepest darkness ; for while labor- 
ing to disprove the existence of a creative Deity, he 
enters the special proviso that nothing there said, shall: 
be construed to militate against the hypothesis of an 
all-pervading and sustaining Spirit, coéternal with the 
universe, and serving as the soul to this great body of 
Nature. In the course of time, had he been spared, the 
native vigor of his intellect would have’ freed it from 
much of these heaps of acquired rubbish, and he would 
gradually have seen with clearer and clearer vision. 

To analyze his religious sentiments, viewed at any pe- 
riod of his life, would be a difficult, yet an interesting and 
perhaps useful task, but we have not space for it here. 
It will be enough to allude to some of their more promi- 
nent points, easily proven by a reference to his writings. 
And first, it is evident that he had a firm belief in the 
existence of the Deity. 
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“The awful shadow of an unknown Power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.” 


And Shelley always felt and admitted, in some form or 
other, his presence and majesty. His ideas of the 
character of the Deity do not appear to have been 
always clear or consistent ; but we may infer from his 
expressions that he considered Him an intelligent and 
immaterial existence, to a just notion of whose nature 
the high attributes of absolute Power, Truth, and Love 
are essential, and by whose prevailing influence all 
things were made and are now sustained and kept in 
action. This mighty being he always recognised and 
bowed down to; and no matter by what name he may 
have designated him, his conceptions appear more 
rational than those of many who, in virtue of an ex- 
ternal adherence to a form of sound doctrine, whose 
meaning they have never asked, look down upon him 
as a hopeless “ infidel.” He had also faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul; and although sometimes distress- 
ed, to use his own language, by “those anxious and 
fearful contemplations that, in spite of religion, we are 
at times forced to confess to ourselves,” he yet took 
constant delight in believing that this life is but the 
prelude to a better state, and that 


“ Death itself may be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery.” 


That he denied the divine origin and authority of 
Christianity is true; yet when we come to examine 
this denial, much of it will be found to exist more in 
words than in fact. By some confusion of mind, he 
blended the religion of the Bible in one mass with 
all the schisms and heresies, which have ever been 
grafted upon it, or arrogated its title to themselves, and 
rejected them all in common. Worse than. this, he 
seems to have regarded Christianity as responsible for 
all the so-called religious wars, persecutions, bigotry, 
and tyranny which have ever blasphemed the name by 
assuming it. The instances where this appears are 
numerous. ‘Thus he says; 
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“One came forth of gentle worth, 
Smiling on th’ ensanguined earth, 
His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace and pity. 
Look! where round the wide horizon 
Many a million-peopled city 
Vomits smoke in the bright air ! 
Mark that outcry of despair! 
*T is his mild and gentle ghost 
Wailing for the faith he kindled.” 
That he had the most imperfect notion of the faith here 
referred to, or knew it only as it was taught at Oxford, 
is evident from the pretended abstract of it in the Notes 


to Queen Mab. Again he says; 


“T see 
The wise, the mild, the lofty and the just, 
Whom they slaves hate for being like to thee. 
Some hunted by foul lies from their heart’s home.” 


And again, in the Prometheus Unbound, the Fury in 
bringing up before the chained Titan a phantom of the 
crucifixion, thus addresses him ; 

“ Behold an emblem! They who do endure 


Deep wrongs for man, and scorn and chains, but heap 
Thousandfold torment on themselves and him.” 


The word Christianity brought to Shelley’s mind the 
idea less of the sublime doctrines and pure teachings 
of its founder, than of the hierarchies, state religions, 
and innumerable forms of spiritual wickedness in high 
places which have called themselves by its name, and 
with them, he rejected it. Yet he always entertained 
the highest respect and veneration for the character of 
Jesus, and, even in the day of his wildest wanderings, 
placed him “‘in the foremost list of those true heroes, 
who have died in the glorious martyrdom of liberty, 
and have braved torture, contempt, and poverty in the 
cause of suffering Humanity.” He regarded the moral 
code of the New Testament as perfect, and there were 
few books, which he opened more frequently than his 
Bible. The fact, that he wasa poet, is sufficient to 
account for his profound admiration of the book of 
Job; but it may give some insight into his character to 
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remark that his favorite and often-read portions of Scrip- 
ture were the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistle 
general of James. 

An idea of his theological system, (if we may so 
term it,) may be formed from a consideration of his 
Prometheus Unbound, with the plot and characters of 
which we suppose the reader is familiar; for if he is 
not, he certainly ought to be. ‘The Prometheus here 
described is not the ‘‘audax Japeti genus,’ the boldest 
of the sons of crime, who incurred the divine displeas- 
ure by his audacity, but the type of man’s better nature 
bound down to earth, and subjected to the powers of evil, 
yet bearing up against his destiny. He is sustained by an 
indomitable will and undecaying hope, and waits in 
patient confidence for the day of deliverance. At his 
feet sit the daughters of Ocean, emblems of Constancy 
and Fidelity. Their sister Asia symbolizes Charity or 
Love, pure, unsensual, but still human Love, as dis- 
tinguished from that divine Love, which is the ruling 
spirit of the universe. This might be proved, if neces- 
sary, by areference to her identity with the Venus An- 
adyomene, for Panthea thus addresses her : 


“ The clear hyaline 
Was cloven at thy uprise, and thou didst stand 
Within a veined shell, which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal sea 
Among th’ Egean isles, and by the shores 
Which bear thy name.” 


Driven out into the wildernesses, she yet expects the 
time when she shall be restored to her empire over the 
human heart. Jupiter signifies the mighty and multi- 
form evil, both physical and moral, which holds domin- 
ion over the world. Demogorgon is Destiny or Neces- 
sity, represented as the child of Jupiter, but mightier 
than he, and in the end his conqueror, because the fate, 
to which he succumbs and which drags him with it 
‘down the void abysm,” is the necessary consequence 
of his character and crimes. Jupiter being dethroned, 
Prometheus is unbound by Hercules, the figure for 
human strength or power. Love immediately resumes 
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her former seat, and mankind is restored to its original 
goodness and happiness, or what with our poet is their 
synonym, Liberty; with this difference, that with the 
light of knowledge and developed faculties, they are 
now in a state of active virtue, instead of mere nega- 
tive tn-nocence. ‘The spirits of ‘ll nature congratulate 
one another upon this happy occurrence, and to.sum 
up all, the great lesson of destiny is propounded from 
the mouth of Demogorgon ; — that it is our duty to 
love and hope and strive and suffer, that we may hasten 
the coming of the long-desired consummation. 

The doctrine taught in this sublime Mythus is sim- 
ply this, and nothing more nor less ; — that in and over 
all things the spirit of eternal Love reigns supreme ; — 
that He works by fixed laws, the most trifling incident 
in the meanest corner of the meanest planet being a 
link in His stupendous chain ;— that these laws are 
immutable, moving on undeviatingly through good 
and evil, crushing minor interests in their course toward 
ultimate great ones, and constituting, in short, neces- 
sity ; — that evil exists now, but shall not always exist ; 
for it will surely work out its own cure under the . 
divine law of necessity ; — and that, when this is done, 
mankind shall exist in that state of undisturbed blissful- 
ness, seen hitherto only in the rapt visions of the prophet, 
or the passionate dreams of the poet. Such are its 
teachings, and we can each have our own opinions with 
regard to their truth or sufficiency. 

It is unfair, however, to distort them, or to make 
them bear an interpretation which the author never 
intended, and which is not derivable by any just rules 
of criticism. Some of those, who have an utter horror 
of Shelley, and fear the tendencies of his works, have 
endeavored to find here a covert attack upon the very 
first principles of Christianity. ‘This has been done 
particularly by a writer in the Biblical Repository, pub- 
lished in New York, some notion of whom may be form- 
ed from the fact, that he endeavors to prove that Byron 
and Shelley were both immediate agents in the hands of 
the Prince of the Powers of the air, for the accomplish- 
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ment of his own evil purposes! According to him, this 
poem is the most daring blasphemy ever perpetrated in a 
Christian land, Jupiter being intended for the Almighty. 
Prometheus he considers nothing more nor less than 
Satan, or the personification of the spirit of rebellion 
against God, thus crowning our poet, Laureate of the 
potentate whom he supposes him to serve. By what 
process of reasoning he arrived at these conclusions he 
does not condescend to inform us, nor can we imagine. 
There is certainly nothing in the whole work to war- 
rant them. Jupiter could never have been meant for 
the Deity, because his reign is stated to have commenced 
at the termination of the golden age of happy ignorance 
under Saturn, when Prometheus first awakened man 
to a sense of his nobler faculties, and to end with the 
triumph of Demogorgon. He can therefore be nothing 
but a poetical figure, a type used to represent an ab- 
stract and complicated idea. Prometheus, too, is evi- 
dently the very antipodes of Satan in character, being 
as unmixedly good as the latter is bad. ‘There are 
moreover notions expressly inculcated, which are directly 
the reverse of those which the Reviewer conceives to 
be the true signification of the poem. In the dialogue 
between Asia and Demogorgon, the latter says in answer 
to her inquiries, that the creator of the living world 
with all the good that it contains, is ‘God, merciful 
God.’”’ But when asked who made all the multitudi- 
nous forms of evil, he intimates that it is Jupiter, and 
that he too is the subject of a higher power. Even if 
he means that this evil being is an agent in the hands 
of the Supreme, it is nothing more than is daily read 
and admired in Wordsworth, who has said, in infinitely 
stronger language, that ‘(carnage is God’s daughter.” 
In another place, Demogorgon informs Asia that all is 
subject to fate and change, but eternal Love. ‘These 
facts are enough to convince any candid mind, that the 
drama was written without reference to any existing 
creed, but is merely a magnificent fable, shadowing 
forth, in a modified form, some of the sublimest doc- 
trines of Grecian philosophy. Its leading idea, too, is 
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the same which makes the Christian’s eye to beam 
with hope, in the assurance that the last enemy shall 
yet be overcome, and Death and Hell trampled under 
the feet of the Lion of the tribe of Judah. When will 
they, who advocate the truth, learn to adopt truth and 
open-minded candor as their only weapon? 

These observations will suffice to give some idea 
of his religious tenets, and it is needless to add that 
they are enforced with an eloquence and ability rarely 
equalled. The question still remains, are they or the 
mode of their promulgation of such a character as to 
be considered dangerous, or to require the prohibition 
of his works? It may be doubted whether, in this 
free age and country, we also should establish our Index 
Expurgatorius, and imitate systems we reject, by en- 
deavoring to guard what we deem truth by the exclu- 
sion of all adverse sentiments. Without, however, en- 
tering into a discussion of the general propriety or im- 
propriety of free discussion on all topics, we may re- 
mark that the man, who considers his faith in Chris- 
tianity too weak to bear a contact with these writings, 
pays but a poor compliment to both himself andit. If 
it be so easily shaken, the sooner it is shaken the better, 
for he has built his house upon the sand, and it would 
be well were he driven out of it, with the chance of 
finding a surer foundation, before the rains descend and 
the floods come, and it, with its unhappy tenant, is 
swept away forever. All the objections here stated are 
powerless against a man properly grounded in his be- 
lef, and if they do raise doubts in the minds of the in- 
different, they may not be without their use in awak- 
ening them from that lukewarmness, which is de- 
scribed as worse than being either hot or cold. Almost 
any state of mind upon such subjects is better than 
that dead, practical Atheism, which cares for none of 
these things. If the waves of the troubled sea do 
cast up mire and dirt, they can never putrefy like the 
stagnant pool. 

But even admitting the questionable tendency of his 
theological opinions, this would be counterbalanced by 
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the purity of his moral teachings. Few modern writers 
appear to have caught so much of the spirit of the pre- 
cepts of the great Master. In his poems he has inculeat- 
ed the divine law of love in its simplicity and power, and 
his nightly dreams and.daily aspirations painted to him 
that happy future state, when this law shall rule in the 
hearts of men, and sin with its consequent sorrow shall 
alike vanish before its might. He has lamented the 
prevalence of crime and error, and sung the beauty of 
virtue in strains that shall never die, but long find a 
fitting response in every human heart. It is not too 
much to say that no man can rise from a perusal of 
these productions, without feeling his good resolutions 
confirmed, his charities expanded, and a deep love for 
mankind kindled in his breast. 

Shelley’s political doctrines may be inferred, in part, 
from what has already been said. From childhood he 
was haunted by dreams of social perfection, and he 
confesses that he always had a strong passion for re- 
forming the world. He could not look round upon the 
present imperfect condition of society but with impa- 
tient displeasure, and desired earnestly the coming of a 
better day. His principles were eminently hberal and 
republican, and it is therefore lamentable to see Amer- 
icans following servilely in the train of English author- 
ity, and vilifying this man for his advocacy of those 
great truths, which are asserted in their Declaration of 
Independence, and which it is the proud mission of 
their country to carry into practical operation before 
the eyes of an astonished world. His ideal of acommu- 
nity was one where absolute equality and peace should 
prevail, where immutable Justice should be the only 
lawgiver, and Love the executor of its decrees. He 
believed the whole race equal before God and man, 
and regarded every son of Adam as essentially noble, 
endowed with powers which it is his duty to devel- 
op, and free in the enjoyment of life, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. This freedom, however, has its 
limits ; for society, although the natural and only possi- 
ble state of mankind, is one in which each individual 
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must surrender a portion of his own will for the safety 
and good of the mass. This mass is the only earthly 
sovereign, the only authority, under God, which we are 
bound to obey. Yet he believed that its power should 
be limited, the greatest possible liberty being allowed 
to the individual members, and in this point he coin- 
cided with tbe proposition laid down by a native wri- 
ter; — The best government is that which governs 
least. ‘The functions of government should be con- 
fined exclusively to those objects, which cannot be at- 
tained by the free action of individuals, the voluntary 
principle being left to operate in all the rest. The sole 
end of society being the greatest good of its members, 
that community will nearest approach what it ought to 
be, where all are as equal in circumstances as in the 
eye of the law, and every man enjoys the fullest means 
of cultivating his higher faculties, while responsible 
only to his Maker for the result. Hence he was a 
steadfast advocate of an unshackled conscience, univer- 
sal education, and the most equal practicable distribu- 
tion of property. 

Such being the case, he was of course a Radical in 
English politics. He avowed a general adherence to 
the doctrines and measures of that party, which has 
received its name from having had the wisdom to de- 
sire, and the boldness to demand, a radical reform in 
the constitution of the country. He has also been 
termed a “destructive,” an epithet which very many 
are fond of applying to all who are dissatisfied with 
existing institutions, and who believe that they may be 
amended. Shelley would have destroyed much that 
now exists, in the hope of substituting something better 
for it. He would have destroyed the British monarchy 
with its legions of privileged leeches, who suck the sub- 
stance from the toil-worn brow and hard hand of hon- 
est industry. He would have destroyed the Church as 
established by law, and removed every barrier between 
the conscience of his fellow-being and Him who made 
it. He would have destroyed the Peerage, with its hosts 
of “lilies, glorious as Solomon, who toil not, neither 
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do they spin,” but fatten upon the blood and sweat of 
“the noblest peasantry in the world.” He would have 
destroyed that inequality of fortuae, which places the 
hovel of squalid misery in juxtaposition with the palace 
of wanton luxury. In short, he would have destroyed 
all that stands between his countrymen and their better 
destiny, until the free Englishman might plant his firm 
foot on his native soil, and holding his head up proudly 
among the kings of the earth, say ; — “I tooam a man, 
your brother and your equal!” If this constitutes 
him a destructive, such he surely was, and well might 
he glory in the title. ‘To war with established abuses, 
to contend mightily with the dominion of wrong and 
injustice, to stand upon the heights and awaken the 
nations, as with the voice of a trumpet, from their sleep 
of ignorance and slavery, — such a mission is granted 
only to the intellectual Anakim, the sons of the giants, 
yet this it was that our poet desired to fulfil. The 
task demands a martyr-spirit, for the lot of him who 
undertakes it will inevitably be revilings, contempt, 
poverty, and persecution; but let him hold on his 
course with unfaltering courage, for though neglected 
and: despised of his contemporaries, his tower of 
strength will abide long after all the flimsy fabrics 
which have been reared by its side, and eclipsed it with 
their tinsel, shall have crumbled into dust and left not 
a wreck behind. 

But Shelley was no politician, in the ordinary sense 
of the term. He wasa poet, and it was enough for 
him to embody cardinal principles in his poetry, to 
arouse the torpid mass from their lethargy, and to urge 
them on to the assertion of their rights in the burning 
words of song. While contemplating grand results, he 
could not distinetly perceive the means by which they 
might be reached. He could awaken an enslaved peo- 
ple to a sense of their Egyptian bondage, and point 
them to the promised land, but he could not lead them, 
step by step, through the wilderness that intervenes. 
When considering the particular measures to be adopt- 
ed for the amelioration of the existing condition of 
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Society, he went sometimes wofully astray. Thus, his 
remarks upon dietetics and the institution of marriage, 
in the Notes to Queen Mab, present a farrago of non- 
sense which, but for intrinsic evidences of genius, 
might appear to be the joint production of Frances 
Wright and Sylvester Graham. With regard to certain 
measures of political reform, on the contrary, he was 
unnecessarily timid and hesitating. He even doubted 
the propriety of introducing the system of universal 
suffrage into Great Britain, until the further progress of 
social improvement had rendered the populace better 
able to exercise a privilege so important. But all this 
detracts nothing from his general merits. He was true 
to his principles throughout, and however much he may 
have doubted their immediate applicability, he died as 
he had lived, the champion of liberty and the friend of 
man. 

The writings of Shelley have never enjoyed any 
very great degree of popularity. ‘This is not ascribable 
solely to the fact, that his heretical opinions caused him 
to be little read. That he is not always admired when 
read might be proved, were it not notorious, by the 
contradictory opinions expressed of him by critics. 
Many have thrown by his poems, after looking over a 
page or two, and wondered that any could be found 
taking delight in what appears to them unmeaning 
allusions and distorted images. It is not diflicult to 
account for this. Shelley is not easy reading. The 
impression first made upon one who takes him up is 
that of obscurity, and he rises from the task, tired by 
the constant stretch of his attention, or filled only with 
a sensation of vague delight. On a second reading, 
however, all is changed; the thought becomes more 
prominent, the illustrations appear more apt and grace- 
ful, and one alights constantly on passages which he is 
astonished that he could have passed unnoticed. But 
when read, he has not always been read aright. This 
is an important consideration. Poetry, in its true sense, 
is not a thing to be printed on paper or bound in books. 
Its seat is not in cramped manuscripts or gilded volumes, 
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but in the deep heart of man. The most glowing 
numbers, which the poet may use to convey to others 
a sense of what he feels, will not find a response in 
every breast. Words that burn will not always kindle 
thoughts that breathe. The deaf serpent will not regard 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
The dim eye may be turned toward a scene instinct 
with beauty, yet there is the same dull blank as every- 
where. So, poetry is a sealed book to that reader who 
feels no sympathy with the writer. The string when 
touched may make the sweetest music, but can waken 
a responsive note in none but those that chord with it. 
Let a man approach any production with a mind bust- 
ling with prejudices on all sides, and he will surely be 
blind to its merits. Let him even be indifferent, but 
unable to appreciate the views of the author or partake 
of his feelings, and there is Jittle likelihood that he will 
do him justice. Where, however, a sympathy exists, 
the case is far different, and every line comes home to 
the reader with power. ‘The rude peasant will feel his 
breast expand and his pulse quicken at the sound of 
the most artless ballad of his native land, when all the 
splendor of Byron and the organ-tones of Milton would 
fall powerless on his ear. 

Here then appears to be the main cause of Shelley’s 
want of popularity. His readers, disapproving his 
opinions, have found it impossible to comprehend, 
much less sympathize with his feelings, and conse- 
quently could consider his poems only in the colder 
aspect of works of art. The ethereal spirit was absent ; 
they found little to love in the lifeless form, and turned 
away in weariness or disappointment. Had they coin- 
cided with his sentiments, or been able to assume them 
for the moment, by projecting, as it were, their minds 
into his situation, they would have experienced very 
different results. 'The majority, however, cannot or 
will not do this, and hence he remains unknown or un- 
appreciated. That he was aware of this fact and felt 
its injustice, there can be no doubt. He beautifully 
alludes to it in the lines prefixed to his Epipsychidion. 
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“ My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall concieve thy reasoning, 
Of such hard matter thou dost entertain ; 
Whence, if by misadventure, chance should bring 
Thee to base company, (as chance may do,) 
Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 
I prithee, comfort thy sweet self again, 
My last delight! tell them that they are dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful.” 


Such language is not arrogance in one conscious of his 
own greatness, but if it were, he had abundant prece- 
dent for it. The lines quoted are imitated from a son- 
net of Dante; and Ovid, and Horace have prophesied 
their own immortality in no measured terms. 

It is not to be denied, however, that these poems are 
justly chargeable with a considerable degree of obscu- 
rity. This arises, in a measure, from the fact, that they 
have little claim on the ordinary, every-day feelings of 
our nature. ‘They do not come home at once to every 
man’s business and bosom. You hear a song of Burns 
and are held in charmed attention to the end, for it is a 
stream of melodious affection gushing from the depths 
of one human heart, and finding its counterpart in every 
other. You open a volume of Mrs. Hemans, your eye 
is arrested, and your mind follows that of the poetess, 
bound to it by the sympathy of a common joy or sor- 
row. You can read Scott with ease, for his poetry is 
but a rhymed narrative of thrilling incidents, or a de- 
scription of external beauties, natural or artificial. Shel- 
ley’s, however, is the poetry of intellect, rather than of 
sentiment. It appeals to reason, more than to passion. 
To be properly understood or felt, it must be read with 
careful attention. This, in our newspaper age, when 
most men seem like students in alaw-oflice, to measure 
their proficiency by the number of pages they have 
skimmed over in a given time, is an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to extended popularity. Few can be found who 
will sit down with patient diligence, and peruse and 
ponder over an author till they feel his soul transfused 
into their own, see his visions, kindle with his aspira- 
tions, and glow with his enthusiasm. Yet until this 
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can be generally done, Shelley cannot be generally 
known. Whoever does it will be amply repaid for all 
his trouble ; for, when he has caught the spirit of the 
author, he will be like one who, toiling in rude moun- 
tain passes, comes suddenly upon a valley with crystal 
streamlets, redolent of all sweet flowers and vocal with 
the song of birds. 

The distinguishing feature in Shelley’s mental con- 
stitution was the imaginative power in its highest and 
purest degree. ‘his was the dominant faculty of his 
mind, and all the rest were, more or less, subjected to 
it. It has been well remarked, that the man of genius 
always continues to resemble the child in this ; —that 
ideality is the very life of life, the most trifling object 
or incident taking part in some imaginary train of ro- 
mantic action or feeling. This was curiously exempli- 
fied by our poet’s abiding fondness for certain amuse- 
ments considered appropriate only to childhood. He 
had always a passion for the water, and when at col- 
lege, and even after, would linger for hours near-a pool 
or stréam, twisting pieces of paper into the likeness of 
boats, and regarding them with intense delight as they 
floated over its surface. Ridiculous as this may ap- 
pear to some, it gives us a clue at once to the character 
of the poet, and some peculiarities of his poems. A 
large portion of his most striking and beautiful imagery 
is derived from the water in its various states of repose 
or agitation, from the majesty of ocean to the rippling 
brook, or even the putrid marsh. It is probable that 
many if not most of these struck his fancy, as he 
watched his tiny fleet, each of which might seem to 
his excited imagination 


“ A boat of rare device, which had no sail 
But its own curved prow of thin moonstone, 
Wrought like a web, of texture fine and frail ;” 


or that pink and veined shell, in which bending grace- 
fully, while its delicate colors glowed in reflected light 
on her joyous face and heaving bosom, Aphrodite was 
borne over the dancing billows, and first touched the 
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golden sands of Cyprus. His imagination revelled 
among the most brilliant conceptions. He could in- 
vest every object in nature with beauty and interest, 
and “‘cast the shadow of his own greatness’? over all 
that surrounded him. The words prefixed to his 
Epipsychidion, and there ascribed to the lady to whom 
the poem is addressed, are emphatically applicable to 
himself : — “ L’anima amante si slancia fuori del Cre- 
ato, e si crea nel infinito un Mondo tutto per essa, di- 
verso assai da questo oscuro e pauroso l’aratro.” Activ- 
ity and fertility of imagination, combined with delicacy 
of apprehension and the ability to observe minute re- 
semblances and discrepancies, have caused his writings 
to abound with varied imagery. ‘This is, for the most 
part, just and beautiful, but not unfrequently too abun- 
ant. Metaphor is sometimes piled upon metaphor and 
simile upon simile, until the mind is confused, bewil- 
dered, lost amidst the shining throng. In a few in- 
stances, the thought seems to lie crushed and buried 
beneath the superabundance of illustration. Whole 
passages seem more like store-houses of imagery laid 
by for future use, than portions of a finished po- 
em. It appears as if the thick-coming fancies had 
crowded upon him with a power he could not resist. 
Numerous examples \of this may be seen in that singu- 
lar production already referred to, Epipsychidion. 

But he is remarkable for the character of his imagery 
as well as its quantity. Very frequently his meanings 
are too remote, his allusions not readily followed, and his 
illustrations are to be satisfactorily comprehended only 
by those who, in the language of a contemporary poet, 
“can put on wings of the subtlest conception, and 
remain in the uttermost parts of idealism.” He delights 
in the personification of abstract ideas, and uses it 
more boldly than perhaps any other writer in our lan- 
guage, except Young. Certain often-quoted and dis- 
cussed passages of the latter, as, for instance, that in 
the first Book of the Night Thoughts, 

“ Punctual as lovers to the moment sworn, 
I keep an assignation with my Wo,” 
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always have been, and perhaps always will be, a bone 
for critics to gnaw at. The same thing will obtain 
with regard to numerous expressions of Shelley, espe- 
cially in Adonais, which colder spirits will deem over- 
fanciful and extravagant, while those who can follow 
his excited train of thought will consider them exqui- 
sitely apt and true. He had also a disposition to use ex- 
ternal objects, not as similes, but impersonations, whence 
arises one of his chief peculiarities as a descriptive poet. 
Many of these ideas are seized with difficulty by those 
who have less vivid conceptions than the author, but 
when seen as he doubtless saw them, they strike us with 
their wonderful sublimity, as in the following daring 
attempt to embody the sensation of elevating awful- 
ness experienced in a stormy night among mountains, 
_when our souls seem to hold communion with the ele- 
ments, and the giant shapes of the outward world. 
“ The Appenine by the light of day 

Is a mighty mountain, dim and gray, 

Which betwixt the sea and sky doth lay ; 

But when night comes, a chaos dread 

On the dim starlight then is spread, 

And the Appenine walks abroad with the storm!” 
If this be, as it has been denominated, night-mare 
poetry, it would be well if the effusions of others of 
our bards contained more of this “ stuff that dreams are 
made of.’ Another passage, showing the same ten- 
dency, is the following, 


“ The pale stars are gone! 

For the Sun, their swift shepherd 

To their fold them compelling 

In the depths of the dawn, 

Hastes in meteor-eclipsing array, and they flee 

Beyond the blue dwelling, 

As fawns flee the leopard.” 
This disposition is perceived yet more distinctly in 
those pieces, where the incidents are of a supernatural 
character, as the Triumph of Life, and especially the 
translation of the Walpurgisnacht scene from Goethe’s 
Faust, which some have pronounced untranslatable, 
but to which he has done ample justice, and even ren- 
dered more wild and weird than the original. 
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Analogous to this is another peculiarity, to which he 
himself alludes in the preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
“The imagery which I have employed,” says he, “ will 
be found in many instances to have been drawn from 
the operations of the human mind, or from those ex- 
ternal actions whereby they are expressed.” Poets or- 
dinarily employ material objects to represent or illustrate 
the phenomena of life and mental action, while Shel- 
ley does the reverse. He either makes these phenom- 
ena attributes of the material object, or uses them to 
typify those things which were originally their types. 
Thus, the autumn leaves have been used, from the 
time of Virgil, to symbolize the fleeting-by of ghosts. 
With Shelley, it is the leaves which “like troops of 
ghosts on the dry winds pass.” The same figure is 
repeated in a modified form in the Ode to the West 
Wind, for it is not uncommon to meet a favorite simile 
repeated in several portions of his works. 


“Thou wild west wind! thou breath of autumn’s being! 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow and black and pale and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes!” 


The half-detached rock, tottering to its fall, and im- 
pending over the head of one fastened to the spot, has 
been often employed to represent the horrors of a guilty 
conscience and anticipated punishment. Shelley makes 
the terror and the agony reside in the rock itself, and 
illustrates them by a comparison of the kind just 
alluded to. 


“ There is a mighty rock, 
Which has from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself, with terror and with toil, 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings, seems slowly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul, from hour to hour, 
Clings to the mass of life.” 


Another example of the same kind is as follows : 


“Our boat is asleep on the Serchio’s stream, 
Its sails are folded, like thought in a dream.” 
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But the most striking and powerful passage of the kind 
is the following sublime description of an avalanche. 


“ Hark, the rushing snow! 
The sun-awakened avalanche, whose mass, 
Thrice rifted by the storm, had gathered there, 
Flake after flake, in Heaven-defying minds 
As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their base, as do the mountains now!” 


Passages like these are not comprehended with the 
same facility as those, where the imagery is drawn from 
objects under the immediate inspection of the senses, and 
where the connexion with the antitype is plain at first 
sight. Men are unaccustomed to look to their internal 
consciousness for illustrations of external existences, 
and those who are not habituated to reflection do it 
with pain. Easy reading marks easy writing. ‘That 
production which requires but little thought in its pe- 
rusal, cost but little in its composition. Shelley ap- 
pears to have written with great labor, the rich fulness 
of conception struggling with the poverty of expres- 
sion. A number of pieces remain in a fragmentary 
condition, where the poet appears to have sought in 
vain to fix the fancies that crowded upon his mind, the 
key-word to the whole, being sometimes absent. This 
difficulty might have been overcome in a measure, as 
experience made him more familiar with the details of 
his art. For herein lies the true secret of art and use 
of practice ; — that the artist shall acquire such readi- 
ness in giving a palpable form to his conceptions, as to 
keep them vividly before his mind, instead of losing 
them in attention to the vexatious minutize of the process. 
An uninstructed painter may have present to his mind 
the idea of a picture, as perfect in its distinctness, soft- 
ness, and harmonious beauty, as ever grew beneath the 
pencil of Raphael, yet he cannot transfer it to the can- 
vass, because it fades from his view while his atten- 
tion is distracted by the labor and embarrassment con- 
sequent upon an imperfect knowledge of the art. So 
it appears to have been with Shelley. In reading 
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many of the fragments mentioned you have an appre- 
hension of some huge, indistinct, but sublime concep- 
tion, which the writer has in vain sought to express, 
and abandoned in despair. Soin many of his poems, 
which are marked by ruggedness and want of polish, 
the question appears to have been, which should be 
sacrificed, thought or expression. Neither would he 
impair the energy and strength of a first reading by 
strict reviewing and alteration. ‘I appeal,” says he, 
“to the greatest poet of the present day, whether it is 
not an error to assert that the finest passages of poetry 
are produced by labor and study.” (Essays, I. 56.) 
Still, the finest passages evidently will be written by 
him who, with equal faculties, has the greatest facility 
in writing, and can clothe a noble sentiment at once in 
a dress that will require no revision. The strength of 
Shelley’s poetry, however, les much more in the 
thoughts it embodies, than in the form of their expres- 
sion. Even the finest portions are remembered with 
difficulty, the words lending very little assistance to 
the memory. 

His versification is not always the smoothest. In 
some parts, as, for instance, the choruses in Prometheus 
Unbound and Hellas and some of the minor poems, it 
flows in a stream of continuous melody. To read 
them is like listening to a strain of soft, sweet music, 
so unbroken is the harmony of the metre, and so well 
does it correspond with the sentiments expressed. 'T’oo 
frequently, however, his style is rude, and his verses, 
although accurately measured according to rule, rather 
harsh. In framing many of them he appears to 
have attended only to the division of his lnes into 
the requisite number of feet, without regard to their 
musical intonation, thereby bringing several consonants 
together in such a manner as to render the pronuncia- 
tion rough and difficult, concluding a line in the mid- 
dle of a sentence in an unusual manner, and in some 
instances requiring an accent on syllables other than 
those ordinarily accentuated. He has written in almost 
every measure of which our language is capable, and 
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with varied degrees of success. His blank verse is 
generally marked by a noble Doric simplicity and 
chasteness of finish. The lofty sounding lines corre- 
spond admirably with the full stream of exalted senti- 
ment, intense feeling, and sublime imagery which they 
convey. In the Spenserian stanza he was less hap- 
py, and has not often been able to produce those 
strains of mingled sweetness and grandeur into which 
it has been wrought by Byron. In some of his minor 
poems, as the Triumph of Life, Prince Athanase, and 
others, he has employed the “ terza rima” of the Ital- 
ians, which Byron has used in his Prophecy of Dante, 
and which he seems to have considered himself thé 
first to introduce into English poetry. In this measure 
the thought and imagery are almost necessarily carried 
‘on from line to line in accumulative succession, and it 
is, therefore, well adapted to Shelley’s peculiar powers. 
One idea or illustration succeeds another in close con- 
nexion and intertexture, leaving the mind no pause 
until it arrives at one of the strophic divisions which 
occasionally occur. His witch of Atlas runs smoothly 
in the verse of Pulci, which Byron has made immortal 
in Beppo and Don Juan. The lyrics, scattered through- 
out his dramas and among his fugitive poems, show 
how complete a master of his art he was, when leisure 
or the humor of the moment led him to exert his 
powers. There can be no doubt that most of his 
poems would have displayed a higher degree of polish, 
had he been spared to give them a more careful and 
thoughtful revision in later years. 

That one of Shelley’s poems, which is most read, and 
which has done most to place him in the estimation 
in which he is generally held, is Queen Mab. It 
abounds, as before remarked, in the most heretical 
opinions, and was written to ‘display the great social 
and political evils, which the author believed to exist, 
and to prophesy the coming of a better time. It is 
a highly finished production, the writer throughout 
alternating the most captivating lyrical sweetness with 
the loftiest didactics. On contemplating it we cannot 
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but smile to see the boy-philosopher handling these 
weighty matters with such ineffable coolness and con- 
fidence, especially when he quotes, and in a manner, 


appropriates to himself, those magnificent lines of Lu- 
cretius ; 


“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem,” &c. 


The machinery of the poem is well adapted to intro- 
duce ihe reflections which it is his object to impress 
upon his readers. It is more easily read than his other’ 
productions, the meaning being more distinct, the sen- 
timents more directly and explicitly inculcated, and the 
illustrations simpler and less abundant. In consequence 
of these very qualities, however, it is deficient in the 
beauties that fill the others, and, although of sufficient 
poetic merit to establish the fame of any man upon a 
sure foundation, it wants the distinguishing marks of 
Shelley’s genius. 

His principal work, in point of size and pretension, 
is the Revolt of Islam, which was originally published 
under the title of ‘‘ Laon and Cythna, or the Revolu- 
tion of the Golden City.” It is a narrative poem, in 
twelve cantos, and is deeply tinged with the author’s 
speculative opinions. The dedication is one of the 
very finest short pieces extant. The first Canto is one 
of those visions of more than earthly beauty and gran- 
deur, with which he delights to introduce his poems to 
the reader. ‘The remainder is a history in the first per- 
son of the aspirations of a pure young heart, yearning 
for light and liberty, —of the awakening of a great 
people from the darkness and degradation of slavery by 
the power of a single voice, inspired by truth and 
love, —of the dethronement of their tyrants, —of the 
happiness of a free people,—of the banding to- 
gether of despots for the extinction of freedom, — of 
the struggle of the patriots and the ultimate triumph of 
despotism. The incidents are varied and romantic, 
and the characters of the principal actors, although 
drawing too little on our more ordinary sympathies, 
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are generally lovely, and excite a strong interest in 
their behalf. Beside the occasional impressions intended 
to be made, the great moral of the whole is apparently 
this ; — that every such revolt, every contest for human 
rights against arbitrary power, every resistance to creeds 
and institutions imposed by force, is productive of ben- 
efit, and hastens the hour when these rights shall be 
universally acknowledged and established, even though 
it results in defeat. This poem is written in the stanza 
of Spenser, and abounds in elegant and impressive pas- 
sages. It is comparatively little read, probably because 
of its length and intricacy, and the general prevalence 
of those characteristics of his style already adverted to. 
His tragedy of The Cenci has been by many pro- 
nounced his master-piece. Leigh Hunt admires it so 
-much, that he contends warmly that its author should 
have written nothing but dramas. It is founded upon 
a story of unspeakable guilt and misery, which eventu- 
ated in the destruction of the noble Roman house of 
that name, near the close of the sixteenth century. It 
is singular that so gentle a spirit should have chosen 
such a subject ; and the only reason, and indeed, excuse 
for it, is the intense interest in it, which he found 
among all classes at Rome. Although nearly two cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since these scenes trans- 
pired, the rude peasants will kindle at the name of the 
principal actress in them, and defend her cause with en- 
thusiasm. Shelley’s servant instantly recognised a 
portrait in his possession as that of La Cenci, and we 
frequently see copies of these, with their gentle, pen- 
sive face, and golden hair escaping from beneath white 
drapery, adorning the windows of our transatlantic 
picture-shops. ‘The whole tale is one from which the 
mind recoils with instinctive repugnance, and should 
never have been made the groundwork ofa play. Yet 
it must be admitted that our author has managed it 
with inimitable skill, bringing forward all its prominent 
points with vivid distinctness, and avoiding the most 
repugnant ones with consummate delicacy. The per- 
sons are involved throughout in one cloud of unmiti- 
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gated horror, and the excited reader feels as though he 
were bewildered among the frightful figures of a fever- 
ish dream. The character of Beatrice, nobly as it is 
conceived, is scarcely a redeeming feature. Innocent, 
unsuspecting, good as far as any negatively can be, dis- 
playing a mixture of unfaltering courage with maiden 
tenderness, she yet evinces no strength of moral prin- 
ciple, endeavors to expiate one crime by the commission 
of another, and dies in firm adherence to a resolute lie. 
The actors are borne on blindly by the strange, wild 
current of evil; and error follows error, and crime, 
crime, until the curtain falls and the reader feels relieved 
that it is done. It is to be regretted that Shelley 
should have expended his powers upon a subject so 
ill-caleulated to display them, and so generally repul- 
sive. This tragedy will, nevertheless, always stand 
prominent as a monument of his genius. That one 
mingling so little with men in the active walks of life, 
from youth a solitary dreamer or a philosophic recluse, 
should ever become so intimately acquainted with the 
varied play of human passions as he here appears to be, 
is little short of miraculous, and indicates, if anything 
does, a true poetic inspiration. 

Let us turn from this to a more attractive subject, a 
drama of a different order,—the Prometheus Un- 
bound, — which appears to us, both in its conception 
and execution, superior to all Shelley’s other produc- 
tions. Although it is an attempt to replace the lost 
tragedy of Aschylus, it yet differs from it considerably. 
According to the Greek Tragedian, the sufferings of the 
Titan are terminated by his reconciliation with Jupiter. 
Shelley makes him ultimately triumphant, and thus 
obviates the necessity of a compromise between the 
powers of good and evil. Of the moral of the drama 
we have already spoken. As regards its high poetic 
merit there can be but one opinion. It is instinct with 
beauty from beginning to end. The characters are sus- 
tained throughout with wonderful power, and the hero, 
in particular, presents a combination of all lovely and 
noble qualities, such as the unaided mind of man never 
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before conceived. The diction is chaste and ex- 
quisitely polished, and the imagery is alternately gentle 
and grand, touching and sublime. The English lan- 
guage has never been wrought into more varied har- 
mony than in the lyrics which occur in the course of 
the play. The whole scene in Heaven is incomparably 
sublime. ‘The play of passions on the part of Jupiter, 
the alternations from the insolence of triumph to the 
most abject supplication for mercy, and from fierce de- 
fiance to the blackest despair, are drawn as the hand 
of a master alone could draw them. 

Similar remarks may be made with regard to his 
other poems, and his fugitive pieces. Some of the 
latter are prized more highly by critics than his greater 
efforts ; as, for example, the Ode to the West Wind and 
- Lines written in dejection near Naples. His transla- 
tions are also of a superior character, especially those 
from Goethe, which leave us to regret that he did not 
complete the undertaking, and give us a translation of 
the great work of the giant-minded German worthy of 
the original. The present edition contains several poems 
hitherto suppressed, the principal of which are Swell- 
foot the Tyrant, Peter Bell the Third, and the Marque 
of Anarchy. The two first do not please us. Shelley 
was not made to write humorous poetry, much less 
travestie. His imagination was too rich and copious, 
and his spirit too earnest. His fun has always a serious 
air about it, and the reader is rapt by some burning 
thought, when he ought to be laughing at a jest. 
Such writing appears to us no more agreeable than 
would be the playing of a jig on acathedral-organ, amid 
the dim, religious light of the sacred aisles. The 
Marque of Anarchy is a production of a very different 
order. Never did the fiery genius of Greece, in its 
happiest moments, invent a more sublime mythus than 
that which introduces the poem ; and the address to the 
men of England will rouse any man, who has a man’s 
heart in his bosom, like the sound of a trumpet calling 
to battle. 

Shelley has never been known as a prose writer; 
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but the two volumes of essays and letters now publish- 
ed show a graceful, easy, and perspicuous style. The 
Defence of Poetry is an elegant and triumphant vindi- 
cation of his glorious art, and, at the same time, an 
example showing how poetry may be written without 
rhyme, and melody of intonation, as well as thought 
observed without a regular division into verses. Pope 
would have written the Defence in heroics, and even 
then it would have been cold in comparison. But 
Shelley had, as he informs us, “‘a horror of didactic 
poetry,” and agreed with the proposition since laid 
down by Carlyle, that nothing need be sung which can 
be as well said, that no thought should be rhymed, 
unless there is an internal necessity for its being 
rhymed. His metaphysical fragments display a pro- 
fundity of thought for which he has never received 
credit ; but are too imperfect to give us any clear view 
of his opinions. 

And now, we have endeavored to introduce to the 
favorable notice of the readers of this Journal, the 
works of one of the greatest minds of the present cen- 
tury. In life, he was the object of almost universal 
distrust and contumely, and it is only now, when his 
heart has ceased to ‘beat with quickened pulsation at 
the sound of applause, and his bosom to yearn for the 
approving sympathy of his fellow-men, that his works 
begin to meet_a merited regard. What estimate pos- 
terity will ultimately put upon them, it is impossible 
for us to know. That it will be higher than ours, there 
can be no doubt. It is the fate of most great men to 
be unknown or unadmired by their own age and country. 
Homer wandered, a blind minstrel and beggar, from 
city to city, and no one was found to record his birth- 
place for the gratification of the countless thousands 
whom he has since instructed and entertained. The 
gallants of Queen Elizabeth’s court could crowd the 
theatre to witness the plays of “that clever varlet, 
Will Shakspeare,” but they never dreamed that the 
nations, in after ages, would bow down to this humble 
player, as one of the mightiest spirits ever vouchsafed 
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to this undeserving earth. The gay cavaliers of Charles 
the Second’s time knew nothing of the author of Par- 
adise Lost, but that there was ‘‘one John Milton, a 
blind man,’”’ who was sometime Latin Secretary to the 
usurping Roundhead, Cromwell, and wrote verses. Yet 
his clear fame shall live through all time, in enduring 
brilliancy, while their names have long ago rotted with 
their mortal bodies. That such will be the fate of 
Shelley we do not pretend to prophesy. This much, 
however, we may predict, that he will stand in the 
foremost rank of English poets, when some of the lit- 
erary idols to whom we have bowed ourselves down shall 
be forgotten, or remembered, like the monkey-gods of 
Egypt, only as objects of wonder and contemptuous 
pity. 


H. S. P. 


Art. II. — A Discourse on the Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity, preached at the Ordination of 
Mr. Charles C. Shackford, in the Hawes-Place 
Church in South Boston. May 19, 1841. By 
TueoporEe Parker. Minister of the Second Church 
in Roxbury. Boston; printed for the author. 1841. 
8vo. pp. 48. 


Tis Discourse is a favorable specimen of an order 
of sermonizing, which we should like to see more gen- 
erally cultivated in our churches. Its style is rich and 
flowing; its imagery appropriate and striking; its 
tone earnest and reverent ; its thought philosophic and 
profound; and its effect, when delivered, must have 
been for the most part pleasing, and even thrilling 
upon the audience. Its chief fault, if fault it have, is, 
perhaps, in putting forth some propositions new to the 
community generally, without accompanying them 
with the developments and proofs necessary to render 
their reception easy and certain by those, who might be 
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previously unprepared to adopt them. He, who brings 
forward views not generally entertained, should sup- 
port them in the onset with arguments and demonstra- 
tions, that in some degree prevent resistance, and silence 
objectors. Nevertheless this is but a slight fault, and 
one which after all chiefly concerns the preacher him- 
self. Taken as a whole, the Discourse can hardly fail 
to secure to the author a high literary rank, and to 
place him among the ablest and most successful of our 
preachers. 

The Discourse itself may be regarded as a bold, 
eloquent, and manly appeal for the truth of Christian- 
ity, the reality and permanence of religious faith. We 
feel while reading it, that it is the outpouring of a 
soul filled and overflowing with a living faith in the 
Infinite, the Unseen, and the Eternal ; — in the perma- 
nence, reality, and surpassing glory of the spiritual 
world. The author has no doubt, no secret misgiving ; 
he speaks with full assurance, and as one who knows 
that whereof he affirms. It is not a little cheering, in 
this age of half-faith, and of no-faith, when even 
learned professors and scientific defenders of religious 
belief, reduce all our certainty to merely a high degree 
of probability, to hear from the pulpit a voice speaking 
in the tone of strong conviction, and recalling to our 
memories the faith that overcomes the world. 

Mr. Parker selects for his text the words of Jesus, 
recorded by the Evangelist Luke, in the twenty-first 
chapter and second verse of his Gospel ;— ‘“‘ Heaven 
and Earth shall pass away, but my worps shall not pass 
away.’’ His purpose apparently is to establish the 
truth of the assertion contained in the latter clause of 
this passage, to show that the worp of Jesus, that is, 
Christian truth, Christianity, is eternal and unalterable 
Trutu ; and that it always has been, and always will 
remain, the law of the soul’s perfection, of its redemp- 
tion from sin, and its union with God. Forms of wor- 
ship may alter, theological doctrines, or the forms with 
which men clothe their conceptions of Christian truth, 
may pass away, and be as if they had not been; but 
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Christianity itself shall remain ever the same, unaffect- 
ed by time and its mutations, ever fresh and vigorous 
in its eternal youth. This is the leading thought of 
the Discourse ; and it seems to have been intended as 
a rebuke to those dreaming spirits, at home and abroad, 
who are rashly predicting a period when Christianity 
will be outgrown and superseded. 

But in speaking of Christianity, we must distinguish 
between Christianity as it lies in the Divine mind, and 
Christianity as it lies in our conceptions, in our doc- 
trines, or systems of theology: ‘The first only is per- 
manent, the last is transient. 

Christianity, as it hes in the Divine mind, and was 
borne witness to by Jesus and his Apostles, is the law 
of the soul’s growth and perfection. Man by virtue 
of the fact that he exists as a specific being, has a spe- 
cific nature, or constitution. This constitution imposes 
upon him a law, obedience to which is essential to his 
existence, and the fulfilment of his destiny as a human 
being. Christianity taken absolutely is this law. God 
in making man made him to exist, grow, and attain 
the end of his being by the principles of the Christian 
religion. These principles then constitute the law 
after which God made man; the only law by observ- 
ance of which man can fulfil the great purposes of his 
being ; or, what is the same thing, find acceptance 
with his Maker. Hence, it is written ‘‘ there is no other 
name given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved.” 

Every organic being, animate or inanimate, is organ- 
ized in accordance with some specific scheme or plan, 
which scheme or plan, idea or «os in the language of 
Plato, is its law, the condition of its existence, and of 
its attaining to the end for which it was made. Just so 
far as the being departs or is removed from this law, it 
ceases to be itself, which is the same thing for it as 
ceasing to be at all. The law of the oak is in the acorn ; 
but the acorn becomes the oak only on condition of 
fulfilling it. The lion is a lion only on condition of 
conforming to the law of its species ; and man is man, 
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properly speaking, only on condition of fulfilling the 
law after which he was created. If he depart from that 
law under its physical relations, he suffers physical 
death ; if under its spiritual relations, he sins, or dies a 
moral death. ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”’ If he conform 
to this law in the first view of it, he enjoys physical 
health and vigor; if in the second view of it, he en- 
joys spiritual health and vigor, or, in the language 
of Scripture, ‘ life,” ‘eternal life.” Christianity, strict-_, 
ly defined, is then this law of man’s nature, after 
which man was created under both of these relations, 
and is therefore the law of man’s life in God. In its 
practical sense, it is called the “ bread of life,” the 
living bread, which came down from heaven and gives 
life to the world. Hence, says Jesus, ‘‘ except ye eat, 
ye have no life in you.” ‘He that eateth shall not 
die, but live forever.” 

Christianity taken in this sense, absolutely, is what 
Mr. Parker terms the Permanent in Christianity. Thus 
viewed, it cannot pass away, nor change, so long as 
man continues to be man, or God’s will remains un- 
altered. 

But, this law of our being, owing to the limited 
nature of our faculties, is never but imperfectly com- 
prehended by us. We cannot embrace it in its entire- 
ness. Ever will it on all sides escape us. This is true, 
in regard both to our powers of original discovery, and 
also in regard to our capacity to receive and compre- 
hend supernatural revelation. Finite beings cannot 
comprehend infinity, nor imperfect beings perfection. 
Christianity, by our own unassisted efforts, could never 
have been discovered. Our natural powers are not 
equal to its discovery. But although assisted, although 
a revelation of it be made to us, still the revelation ac- 
tually made must always be measured by our capacity 
to receive it. Say, Jesus saw and comprehended the 
whole of this law, all it implies, that is, the whole of 
Christian truth, and embodied a complete view of it in his 
words, he could have so embodied it only to the appre- 
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hension of his own mind ; ours could take in no more 
of it than our capacities were equal to. His words, 
though containing to a perfect mind all truth, to our 
imperfect minds would even then contain as much less 
than the whole, as our minds fell short of the perfec- 
tion of his. Now, as we are all confessedly limited, 
imperfect beings, it follows that our conceptions of 
Christian truth, whether regard be had to it as con- 
tained in the words of Jesus, or as written in the orig- 
inal constitution of our nature, must always be incom- 
plete, altogether inadequate. 

But owing to the fact, that we are progressive beings, 
as well as limited, imperfect beings, we are ever out- 
growing the systems in which we embody our concep- 
tions of this law. Our conceptions are ever enlarg- 
ing, and taking in more and more of Christian 
truth; and hence the systems of theology, which 
satisfy us at one epoch, fail to satisfy us at an- 
other; like the dwelling of the sons of the prophet, 
they are ever becoming too strait for us to dwell in, and 
the prophet must give directions for enlarging them. 
Hence, theology, like all human sciences, is subject to 
successive modifications, perpetual alterations. Chris- 
tianity itself remains unchanged, but our scientific ex- 
positions of it change ever, and pass away. Systems of 
theology are all of human construction, merely the 
forms with which the understanding clothes its con- 
ceptions of Christian truth; and are therefore transi- 
tory in their nature. These are what Mr. Parker calls 
the “ Transient in Christianity.” 

Men embody their conceptions of Christian truth in 
their systems. They must do this. The soul is never 
satisfied with a vague conception. The artist catches a 
glimpse of the beautiful, and seeks forthwith to trans- 
fer it to his canvass or his marble ; so the soul, when it 
grasps a portion of the True, seeks to bring it home to it- 
self, to determine its place in a general system of 'Truth. 
It is only in this way that the soul can render it prac- 
tically available, stamp its value, and fit it for general 
circulation in the commerce of life. But the greatest 
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and best of men embody in their conceptions but a 
feeble portion of Christian truth ; it escapes them, as 
we have said, on all sides, spreads out to infinity, be- 
yond their clearest and most comprehensive visions ; yet 
we are prone to conclude that the truth which escapes 
us does not exist ; that all views of truth that we can- 
not compress within our systems are false, and worthy 
of no confidence; that beyond the narrow horizon of 
our vision there is nothing save the inane. But truth, 
reality is boundless. Beyond that horizon, on which 
we gaze as the verge of the Universe, there is real- 
ity no less than within it; and were our vision but 
strong enough, we should behold 'the presence and glory 
of God there as well as here. Through the operations 
of the mind’s own powers, and the providential aid 
which we receive from God himself, who never ceases 
to act, if we may so speak, the part of an educator, 
the human race is ever advancing, purging its vision, 
enlarging the horizon of its observation, and making to 
itself new conquests from the Unknown. We have 
passed beyond the barriers which arrested the progress 
of our predecessors ; and who shall say that those who 
shall come after us will not overleap the barriers at 
which we are compelled to stop? Is it anywhere 
written in the book of providence, nature, or grace, to 
man in his progressive career, ‘‘' Thus far shalt thou 
come, but no farther?’”? What then shall prevent 
our systems, formed indeed with infinite pains, from 
sharing the fate of all their predecessors? Where is 
the warrant that exempts them from the general doom 
of all that is human? The ingenious systems of the Sub- 
tle Doctors, of Doctors Angelic, and Doctors Seraphic, 
have passed away, dissolved as “‘ the baseless fabric of 
a vision ;” and what shall preserve our systems and ex- 
plications from a like fate? Nothing; not one of them 
shall endure. It is with systems as with men, one 
generation goeth and another cometh, but the earth 
abideth forever; so one system goeth and another 
cometh, but — Christianity remains. 

This is the view which, we believe, Mr. Parker takes 
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of Theology, or the scientific explications adopted by 
the understanding for the better realization of our con- 
ceptions of Christian truth, and which are for him the 
Transient in Christianity. Thus far he has advanced 
nothing new, marvellous, or heretical. We all know 
that systems of theology are transitory, perpetually 
changing from age to age, from individual, to individual, 
and even in the same individual, from one epoch in his 
life to another, and that too when the form of words 
in which they are embodied remains unaltered. Ca- 
tholicism retains but a slight resemblance to what it 
was in the age of Leo the Tenth, and still less to what it 
was in the time of Gregory the Great; Calvinism is 
another gospel with our modern orthodox, from what 
it was with our stern old Puritan Fathers; Ed- 
wards advances on Calvin, as Calvin advances on Saint 
Augustine ; and Stuart and Beecher overshadow Hop- 
kins and Dwight; Oberlin rivals Princeton and Ando- 
ver; Taylorism wrestles, not without prospects of suc- 
cess, with Tylerism ; and Transcendentalism, in some 
of its modifications, is fast swallowing up the Unita- 
rianism of Priestley and Belsham. Every year mod- 
ifies the popular faith, though it leaves the old termin- 
ology standing. Our conceptions of Christian truth 
are not what they were; and even the doctrines, to 
which we have solemnly subscribed, mean for us no 
longer what they did when we subscribed to them. 
Our own experience, life and its vicissitudes, which 
have hardened or softened: our hearts, enlarged or re- 
stricted our views, have modified the meaning we give 
to the words we early adopted. No word has the same 
meaning for us in mature age, that it had in early life. 
Time and eternity, life and death, as well as our famil- 
iar household terms, become to us, as we grow older, 
words of far graver import than they were, when we 
looked forth on a world all new to us, all untried, and 
everywhere charming by its freshness and youth. 


The leading doctrine of this Discourse, as we have 
thus far stated it, is unquestionably sound, and worthy 
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of all acceptation; and thus far we presume it has 
given general satisfaction. But as much cannot be 
said of certain applications which Mr. Parker made of 
it. Proceeding on the principle, that, though Christian- 
ity itself is permanent, yet all theological doctrines are 
necessarily evanescent, he has ventured to specify 
certain doctrines, now entertained, which must ulti- 
mately pass away. Among these may be enumerated 
three, as the more prominent. 1. The Inspiration of 
the Scriptures; 2. The Authority of of the Scriptures ; 
3. The person, character, and authority of Jesus. Under 
these three heads Mr. Parker was understood by some 
to deny that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were given by Divine Inspiration ; that they 
are to be appealed to as an infallible standard of truth ; 
and that Jesus, as to his character and authority as a 
teacher from God, is in anywise separated from the great 
family of reformers, ever appearing from age to age for 
the redemption of the race. Being so understood, it is 
alleged that he cannot be a believer in Christianity, 
and is at best nothing more than a Deist. 

For ourselves we interpret this Discourse differently, 
and certainly should not commend it, if we did not. 
But even admitting this interpretation of it, we must 
still contend, that it does not necessarily follow that its 
author is a Deist, or that he cannot be a Christian in 
the highest and best sense of the term. 

A Deist is one who, while he admits the existence 
of one God, denies all supernatural revelations from 
him to man. The essence of deism consists in this 
denial. We therefore do not call a Jew'a Deist, though 
he denies the inspiration of the New Testament, for 
he admits that of the Old Testament ; nor the Mahom- 
etan, though he denies the inspiration of both the Old 
Testament and the New, for he admits that of the Ko- 
ran; nor indeed the Quaker, though he rejects the in- 
spiration of the written word, in the received sense of 
the Church, for he admits a revelation of the Spirit made 
directly to the human soul. Now, for aught that appears 
in this Discourse to the contrary, Mr. Parker may adopt 
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the views of George Fox and William Penn, and there- 
fore be a believer in supernatural communications from 
God to man. If so, he cannot with any propriety be 
termed a Deist. 

Nor are we prepared to assert that a man cannot de- 
ny the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
still be a Christian in faith and practice, — deny in fact 
all Mr. Parker is said to have denied, and still be liter- 
ally, really a Christian. 

We have defined Christianity to be the law of the 
soul’s life and perfection in God, that law which lay in 
the Divine Mind, when he made man, and after 
which, as the heavenly pattern, he made him. It com- 
prises the great principles of justice and love, righteous- 
ness and peace, which God has made it essentially 
necessary for us to possess and observe, in order to 
fulfil the purposes of our being; that is, to be true 
men. ‘These principles are not mere creations of our 
fancy, but divine realities, which exist independent of 
us. They lie off in the spiritual world, and their domin- 
ion is identical with what we understand by the reign 
or kingdom of God. He who believes in these divine 
realities, — truths of religion, — is in the strictest sense 
of the word a believer in Christianity. He believes 
in what Abraham and Moses, David and Isaiah, Peter 
and James, Paul and John, believed in, and wherefore 
not a Christian then in his belief? Whoso believes 
these truths, lives them, that is, obeys them in his prac- 
tice, is a Christian in both his faith and his life. 

These great spiritual realities are not dependent for 
their existence on the theories or the facts assumed to 
account for their revelation. They constitute the orig- 
inal law of the soul. Christianity is older than the 
cradle of Bethlehem, older than prophets and Scrip- 
tures, older than Moses and Abraham, old in one word 
as the Divine Intention to create man. Prophets and 
Messiahs may have disclosed it, or borne witness to it ; 
but they have not made it. It exists independent of 
all the messengers who have proclaimed it, or martyrs 
that have died for it. It is obvious, then, that it is 
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something different from the facts with regard to the 
Bible and Jesus, denial of which is supposed to be in- 
fidelity. It is independent of all these facts, for it 
exists the same, whether men know it, believe it, or 
not. It would have been precisely what it now is, 
regarded in itself, if we had had no Bible, no Jesus, 
taken as the Son of Mary; and would continue to 
exist precisely the same, even should the Bible be lost, 
and all traces of the Messiah in his Humanity be ob- 
literated ; for God is the same yesterday and forever, 
and man’s nature is unchangeable. The relation, then, 
between God and man is ever the same. Then the 
same duties are always obligatory, and the same princi- 
ples are always necessary to be observed by man, in 
order to attain his growth and perfection ; that is, to be 
a man. 

This is not only a rational, but it is a Scriptural con- 
clusion. Paul never regarded the religion he was teach- 
ing as a new religion. He argues against the obligation 
of the Jewish law, that Christianity, which he calls the 
‘“‘ Promise,’’ was made to Abraham, and that the Gospel 
was preached four hundred and thirty years before the 
promulgation of the law, and was not and could not 
be annulled by the law. In the figurative language of 
the New Testament, it is called “‘the Lamb slain from 
the foundations of the world;’’ and Jesus speaking in 
its name, says, ‘‘ before Abraham was, lam ;”’ and John 
giving us its history tells us it was in the beginning 
with God, and that by it, or after it, was everything 
made that was made. Now, admitting this, and ad- 
mitting that belief in Christianity is belief in the great 
truths it involves, — which is the sense in which we 
understand belief in Christianity, — there is and.can be 
no difficulty in conceiving it possible for a man to be- 
lieve in Christianity, although he should not believe in 
the inspiration and authority of Jesus and the Scrip- 
tures, in the commonly received sense. 

But although the original and independent nature of 
Christian truths be conceded, we shall be told that 
without the inspiration and authority of Jesus and the 
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Bible we should never come to the knowledge of it. 
So we may say that without the scaffolding, the build- 
ers could never erect the Temple ; and yet the scaffold- 
ing is no part of the temple, and serves but to conceal 
its symmetry and beauty, when once erected. The 
facts supposed to be denied are no part of Christianity 
itself ; they are at best only the economy Providence 
has seen proper to adopt for making us acquainted with 
it. If we do but become acquainted with it, it mat- 
ters little by what means; nor are we sure that we are 
warranted in saying that it is only through the “ writ- 
ten word” that we can come to a knowledge of the 
truth. How did Abraham come to a knowledge of it, 
and become able to rejoice and be glad in it? How 
did Moses, and David, and the Apostles themselves 
come to the knowledge of it? Not through the pages 
of the written word, but through “ open vision,” 
through the inspiration of God to their own souls. And 
why not we come to a knowledge of it, in the same 
way? Is all intercourse between God and the human 
soul broken off? Or are we less near to God than they 
were? 

But we shall be told again, that we do never rise to 
direct cognition of the truths of Christianity them- 
selves, the realities lying off in the spiritual world ; 
but merely to certain accounts or representations of 
them made in the name of God by certain authorized 
messengers or teachers. ‘The Christian truth which is 
the direct object of our faith is not the spiritual reality 
itself, but the agreement of the authorized account with 
it. This is a definition of Christian truth different 
from the one we have given. We define belief in Chris- 
tianity to be belief in the spiritual realities them- 
selves; they who dissent from our view, define it to 
be a belief that.the representations, professedly given of 
them in the Old and New Testaments, were given on 
Divine authority, and therefore must be exact. Accord- 
ing to this last definition it is undoubtedly true, that to 
deny the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures 
would be to deny the Christian faith. 
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But this last definition of Christian faith is founded 
on a defective and therefore a false philosophy of the 
human mind, —on the hypothesis, that we never per- 
ceive the object itself, whether of the natural world, 
or the spiritual, but a certain idea, mental representa- 
tion, or picture of it. A sounder philosophy explodes 
this fanciful idealism, and teaches us that it_is the 
object itself that we perceive, not certain images of it 
in the mind. Hence we contend that revelation is a real 
revelation ; that it actually reveals to us the spirit and 
objects themselves, and not merely communicates to us 
certain representations of them, of the exactness of 
which we have and can have no means of judging. 

On our view of the case, we have always the means 
within our reach, of testing the exactness, or inexact- 
ness of the representations ; for we have a knowledge 
not only of what is told us concerning the spiritual world, 
but we perceive the objects of that world itself, and 
therefore can know whether they are what they are 
represented to be, or not. On any other view, religious 
faith itself can have, so far as we can see, no solid 
foundation. The reality of the objects of the spiritual 
world must ever remain problematical, and the exact- 
ness of the representations absolutely indeterminable. 
But we must take the reality of the objects, and the 
exactness of the representations on the authority of the 
teacher. This might answer our purpose perhaps, could 
we but once establish the sufficiency of that authority. 
If we could prove that the teacher speaks by divine 
authority, his authority would no doubt be a sufficient 
warrant of belief in all he should say. But unable to 
rise to cognition of the heavenly itself, how can we 
establish the essential fact, that the teacher speaks by 
divine authority ? By the fact, that he works miracles ? 
On the ground we take, miracles would unquestionably 
bea legitimate proof of the divine commission of the mir- 
acle-worker. ‘‘ Master, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do the works thou 
doest, except God be with him.” But this presupposes 
in us the capacity to detect the presence of God in the 
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miracle. 'The error of those, who contend strenuously 
for the miracles, is not in alleging that the miracles 
were performed, nor in alleging that they are a legit- 
imate and a sufficient: proof that the miracle-worker 
speaks by the authority of God, for thus far we hold 
with them ;—but in so alleging when they have de- 
nied to us all capacity to perceive spiritual truth itself. 
The miracles are unquestionably a branch, and an im- 
portant branch, as we are more and more inclined to 
think, of Christian evidence ; and they serve precisely 
the purpose alleged by their advocates ; but only on the 
condition, that we know enough of God beforehand 
to be able to recognise him when he appears in the 
miracle. ‘If I do not the works of my Father,” says 
Jesus, ‘ believe me not.” But if we have no power of 
perceiving spiritual truth, how can we determine what 
are or are not works of the Father? Grant us this 
power, and then the miracles are legitimate, because 
then we can tell whether they are wrought by the very 
finger of God or not. 

But if this power be conceded us, as it must be, or 
all pretensions to any rational grounds of religious faith 
be given up, we can go the full length of our propo- 
sition. 'The power to detect God in the miracle im- 
plies the power to know God ; not merely that there is a 
God, but so much of his character and essence, as to be 
able to recognise his workings wherever we see them. 
This then implies a direct perception of spirituality, of 
the realities of the spiritual world. If we can know 
God himself, surely we can know the great principles 
which constitute Christianity ; for they are but the man- 
ifestation of his will. Then it is possible to know 
Christian truth, the truths of religion, and to believe in 
them, independently of the “ written word.” 

In coming to this conclusion, we depart less from 
what has always been the sense of the Church, than 
some may suppose. We do not find that, among the 
early Christians, all means of attaining to a knowledge 
of the truths of religion were supposed to be confined 
to the written word. ‘The disciples were called 
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Christians first at Antioch.”” No one will question 
that they were called so with justice; and yet they 
had not our Christian Scriptures; and therefore could 
believe neither in their inspiration nor their authority. 
Some of the early Greek Fathers contended that the 
asyoc, Logos, which inspired Moses and the Prophets, 
Jesus and the Apostles, was the same Speech, Discourse, 
or Reason of God, which inspired the old poets, philo- 
sophers, and mathematicians. The Latin Fathers by 
no means confine themselves to our sacred canon. 
The fourth Eclogue of Virgil is according to them a 
Christian prophecy, and they raise the Cumean Sybil 
to an equal rank with Deborah and Huldah. Origen 
even speaks contemptuously of the written word, and 
will not allow it to be of any authority, till interpreted 
by a light coming from another source, which he calls 
philosophy. The whole Catholic Church has always 
asserted a means of arriving at spiritual truth, beside 
the Bible, and even denied the sufficiency of the Bible, 
without an authoritative expounder, to make us wise 
unto salvation. Fenelon, the Quakers, and Jonathan 
Edwards, all assert the reality of the Inner Light, that 
the soul may hold direct communion with the spiritual 
world. All our evangelical protestant sects hold that, 
in what they term “religious expericnce,” God speaks 
directly to the soul, and reveals himself to it. The 
Church, saving a few Latitudinarians, and Rationalists, 
have always borne witness to a means of attaining to a 
perception of Christian truth aside from the written 
word. We may assert, then, that in the opinion of the 
Church generally, as in fact, a man may attain to a 
knowledge of Christian truth, without the written 
word, and therefore be a Christian, though denying its 
inspiration and authority. 

So much we have thought proper to say in defence 
of Mr. Parker’s Christianity, even on the supposition, 
that he denies what he is said to deny. We recognise 
religion under various forms and disguises, but it is al- 
ways one and the same religion. ‘There is, and there 
can be, but one religion, taken absolutely, because God 
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is always one and the same, and the relation between 
him and us never varies. The human race has but 
one law of growth and perfection. ‘The good man of 
one age or country is good on the same principles, by 
obedience to the same law, as the good man of another. 
The Jew, the Moslem, the Hindoo, the Chinese, the 
North American Savage, so far as they fulfil the purposes 
of their being, do it by conformity to the Christian law, 
and are Christians in the same sense he is a Christian, 
who among us fulfils, to the same extent, the purpose 
of God in making him a man. Heaven is not so 
narrow a place as we sometimes fancy, nor is it peopled 
solely with a colony from our own communion. God 
is not the God of the hills only, but of the valleys 
also ; not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. 
- All nations are before him, and “he is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation whoso feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” They 
shall come from the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Peter, 
and Paul, and James, and John, and Fenelon, and 
Edwards; while many of us, who have considered 
ourselves its rightful heirs, shall be thrust out. We 
cannot repeat too often that there is for the whole 
Earth but one God, one mediator, one faith, one bap- 
tism. 


But we do not understand Mr. Parker to deny the 
inspiration of the written word. In his zeal against 
some exaggerated views of its inspiration, he has spok- 
en of the Bible in terms we do not commend; but we 
cannot find that he has uttered a word against its super- 
natural inspiration. He unquestionably controverts 
what theologions call “Plenary Inspiration,” and 
refuses to admit that every word in the Bible, from the 
beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelation, is dic- 
tated by and written under the controlling influence 
of infallible inspiration. But this is the case in fact 
with everybody. Theologians may tell us that they 
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believe in this infallible inspiration, but they deceive 
themselves, if they think they believe so in the full 
sense of the words. No small portion of the labor of 
all commentators, from Origen down to the author of 
** Academical Lectures,” is to prove that there is not a 
word of truth in numerous passages of the Bible. 
Common sense revolts at the plain, obvious import of 
more than one passage. No man can believe that the 
Lord literally met Moses at an inn and sought to kill 
him; nor that Moses actually rebuked the Lord, and - 
virtually shamed him, if we may so speak, out of some 
of his hasty resolutions, as we find related in the Pen- 
tateuch. It is by no means easy for us to believe 
that the Lord repents, is grieved, angry, and rightly 
termed ‘a man of war.’”? Most men, say they what 
they will to the contrary, find some difficulty in admit- 
ting that the Spirit of God dictated the denunciatory 
part of the Psalms, or suggested certain images, figures 
of speech, and voluptuous allusions in the Song of 
Songs. No doubt an ingenious commentator may ex- 
tract edifying truths from these and other similar pas- 
sages, as bees may honey from noxious plants, or as a 
roving imagination may find images of beauty in the 
clouds, or the lovesick maiden see the form of her 
lover in the glowing embers on the hearth. But did the 
writer himself have any conception of the meaning we 
give to his words? One thing is very certain, com- 
mentators of all communions take great liberties with 
the Bible, liberties which cannot be reconciled with 
belief in its “‘ plenary inspiration ;” and so long as they 
continue to take such liberties they must pardon us for 
suspecting that their faith does not extend quite so far 
as they imagine. 

Nor is this all. By means of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis theologians contrive, as one may say, to use 
up pretty much the whole Bible. One denies the in- 
spiration of Moses, but asserts that of the prophets ; 
another denies the inspiration of the prophets, but 
asserts that of Moses. Others deny the inspiration of 
both. One trenches most of the miracles of the Old 
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Testament; and another two or three of the more 
important recorded in the New. In regard to the 
New Testament itself, one class of critics exclude, as 
interpolations, the first two chapters of Matthew, and 
the first of Luke. Some question the genuineness and 
authenticity of John’s Gospel, others the general epis- 
tles of James and Jude, the second epistle of Peter, 
the epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse ; some 
deny all inspiration to the historical parts of the New 
Testament, that is, to the Gospels and the Acts, and 
others deny it to the epistles of Paul. So between them 
all, the whole goes, both Old and New. And yet all 
the writers, to whom we allude in these statements, con- 
tend for the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, 
_ as the only ground of faith in Christianity, as the only 
safe and sufficient rule of faith and practice ! 

The truth is, and it is useless to attempt to disguise 
it, nobody in reality believes in the “ plenary inspira- 
tion ” of the Old and the New Testaments ; and noth- 
ing but a fear of consequences, — not to be wholly con- 
demned, by-the-by, — hinders it from being generally 
admitted to be so. Men worship the Bible, as the man 
of Mount Ephraim did the gods which he had made 
and set up in his house, because they must worship 
something ; and they feel that if it should be taken 
away, — and the denial of its infallibility would be to 
take it away, as they view the matter, — they should 
have nothing left; that they would be obliged to ex- 
claim, “ ye have taken away my gods which I made, 
and the priest, and ye are gone away; and what have 
I more?” But we could reply to them, Your own 
soul is left ; the great law of duty written as with the 
point of a diamond on your own hearts, — and especially 
the great and ever living God himself, he who speaks 
unto all men in all ages and climes, and “ unto every 
man in his own tongue wherein he was born.” So 
be not utterly disconsolate. Ye would still have the 
substance left, though ye had lost the shadow. We 
could so reply, and with truth. 

The true view to be taken of the inspiration of the 
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Bible, we presume, is that which is given us by the 
Bible itself. ‘Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” and what they spake ‘is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness.”’ It is not all of equal 
value ; but it is all profitable to him who would approve 
himself a man of God, thoroughly perfected in all 
things. This inspiration is the moving or influence of 
the Holy Spirit on the hearts of good men, and there- 
fore keeps the spirit and affections of the inspired in ° 
harmony with the will of God ; but it does not always 
extend to words, arguments, illustrations ; nor to matters 
which belong solely to what we may term the acquired 
judgment; and therefore by no means preserves the 
inspired from falling into errors. David was inspired, 
and yet he committed many sins ; Peter was inspired, 
and yet he erred, and Paul tells us that he blamed him 
for he merited blame; and Paul himself, though in- 
spired, had a thorn in his side, a cause of mortification 
for some moral or intellectual delingency. 

But we shall be told that this view of inspiration 
places the writers on a par with all men of equal piety 
and worth, and really awards them no inspiration, but 
the natural inspiration of piety and goodness. Perhaps 
so. But in our view of the case the inspiration is 
strictly, literally, and really supernatural. We have con- 
tended for the power of the soul to perceive the real- 
ities of the spiritual world. This power we do not 
hold to be a natural, though it isa wnversal power. It 
results not from the natural and spontaneous nor the 
reflective exercise of our proper faculties, but is the in- 
fusion of light from a source foreign to us. The foun- 
tain of this light is not in man, is no part of man, but 
every man is in relation with it. We are inspired by the 
Worp of God, the Divine Speech, Discourse, Reason, 
the Logos of the apostle, which is the manifestation of 
God, the mediator between him and our intelligence, and 
which enlightens every man that cometh into the world. 
Now it is by the inshining of this Divine Intelligence, 
that we are able to perceive the realities of the spirit- 
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ual world, that we are capable of religion, of having a 
rational basis for our religious faith. 

Now this inshining is supernatural. Supernatural 
means not only what is-swpersensual, but what is above 
nature ; that which surpasses all the proper powers of 
the being in question. ‘Then since this intelligence is 
not ours, is not of our procuring, is in no way subject 
to our volitions, is, in relation to us, impersonal, though 
personal, in relation to God, who is its personality ; and 
since it shines into us by virtue of its own laws, or, which 
is the same thing, the immediate will of God, we say 
with the strictest truth that it is supernatural and au- 
thoritative. It is true, all men in a certain degree are 
inspired, and therefore the writers of the Bible belong 
to the great brotherhood of the race; but as the inspi- 
ration is supernatural, it is also true that the Scriptures 
are really, and truly, supernaturally, divinely inspired. 


But admitting that this inspiration is supernatural, 
divine ; it will perhaps be alleged, since it is insufficient 
to preserve the subjects of it from all error, that it by 
no means gives to the Bible that authoritative character, 
which Christians usually ascribe to it, and which is ne- 
cessary to constitute it an infallible standard of doctrine. 
This is partly true, and partly false. It does not give so 
high an inspiration to the Bible as is usually contended 
for in words, but all that is ever admitted in fact. 

Inspiration is always authoritative to the full extent 
to which it intervenes. The authority of the Bible, 
so far as it is inspired, is ultimate in all matters of doc- 
trine, whether of faith or practice. To a greater extent 
than this it is never admitted, save in words, to be 
authoritative. There is and can be no authority suffic- 
ient to make a man believe a proposition to be true, 
which does not commend itself to his own apprehen- 
sion of truth. No man believes, or can believe, what 
he does not understand. The proposition that escapes 
his understanding is, just so far as it escapes his under- 
standing, to him as if it were not. If he understand 
it, and it appears to him reasonable and just, he may 
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believe it; but if unreasonable, and unjust, he does 
not believe it, cannot believe it, not even if he 
knows that by believing it he can gain heaven, or by 
disbelieving it he shall incur the certain doom of hell. 
The Bible then never is, never can be, sufficient au- 
thority for us in relation to any proposition which we 
do not understand, or which does not commend itself 
to our own sense of right, to our own reason, judgment, 
and conscience. Beyond this, whatever we may pre- 
tend, whatever we may fancy, we never do believe on.- 
the authority of the Bible. 

Consequently, while contending, as we often do, in 
words, for the authority of the Bible, we in point of 
fact, never bow to that authority, save when and where 
we see it in the truth, or at least the reasonableness of 
its assertions, and to our apprehension, fitness and appa- 
rent probability of its teachings. Jesus tells us that to 
be worthy of him, we must hate father and mother, 
sister and brother, and our own life also. Does any 
man believe this? Does any one really believe that 
hatred of parents, brothers, and sisters, and one’s own 
life, is a Christian duty? We are to love our neighbor 
as ourselves. Supposing that we hate ourselves, what 
will become of this command? Jesus prohibits his 
disciples, when sending them forth, from going into 
any city of the Gentiles; “for,” says he, “ save to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, am I not sent.” 
Who believes, from this plain positive declaration, that 
the mission of Jesus was therefore confined to the Jews, 
and that God did not send him to redeem the race ? 

We shall be told that these passages; and others like 
them, are susceptible of an easy interpretation, in per- 
fect accordance with the intuitions of reason. No 
doubt of it. But when you come to interpretations, 
what do you do with the authority of the Bible? And 
where is your infallible standard of doctrine? The 
whole now rests on the justness of our interpretations, 
and the Bible can have no higher authority and no 
more infallibility than properly belong to these inter- 
pretations. Admit the plenary inspiration of the Bible, 
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admit, that in itself it is an infallible standard of faith 
and practice, still it can be to us only what we in- 
terpret it to mean. ‘The Bible is to me as if it were 
not, till I have read it, construed it, and fixed in my 
own mind the meaning of its words. Who will vouch 
for the correctness of my interpretation, that the mean- 
ing I assign to it is the meaning with which it was 
written? This meaning is not authoritative, and yet 
it is all the Bible to me. The Bible can be to me only 
what it means tome. Its authority then is only the 
authority of my interpretation of it. Just as au- 
thoritative; just as infallible then and no more, as is 
my mind in interpreting it, is the Bible authoritative 
and infallible. ‘To get beyond this, I must have, as the 
Catholics have always alleged, an authoritative, an infal- 
lible interpreter. ; 

But have we this infallible interpreter? Say he is 
the supreme head of the Church, the Pope. We trust 
we are not wanting in proper respect for his Holiness ; 
but even his interpretations of the Bible can be to us 
only what we understand them to be; and as our un- 
derstandings are confessedly fallible, what shall pre- 
serve us from misapprehending them? An infallible 
interpreter of the interpretations and decisions of his 
Holiness would then be as necessary, as an infallible 
interpreter of the Bible itself. Nor will it help us to 
leave his Holiness, and resort to councils, presbyteries, 
synods, assemblies, conventions of the Church. Grant 
that the acts of these reverend bodies are infallible ; 
yet they need interpreting; and it is no easy mat- 
ter to interpret them even to one’s own satisfaction. 
The Augsburg Confession, the Decisions of the Syn- 
od of Dort, the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Thirty-mine Articles, are not comprehended at a glance, 
nor to say the least much more easily than the Bible 
itself. We must have then an infallible guide in 
our study of them, or we may ynistake their true in- 
tent and meaning. Shall we, asa last resort, take to 
our Grammars and Lexicons, and put our trust in eru- 
dition and criticism? Alas! men, fallible men, have 
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made the Grammars and Lexicons, and made them 
very imperfect too, as many of us know by sad expe- 
rience. Moreover both are constructed in accordance 
with the meaning put by the Grammarian and Lexi- 
cographer upon the very works we are to interpret by 
their aid. So we shall hardly arrive at infallibility 
through Grammar and Lexicography. 

The fact is, and there is very little wisdom or piety 
in seeking to disguise it, the authority of the Bible, as 
of all other Books, addressed to the reason and con-~ 
science of men, is in its truth, not its truth in its au- 
thority. This is the ground on which we all really 
proceed in regard to it. It is authoritative to us, 
in the interior operations of our souls, — and these are 
all that really concern us; for these constitute the cri- 
terion by which God judges us,—just so far as we 
have within us the witness that it speaks from God, 
that is, speaks truly, and no farther. It may be said 
that this is to deprive it of its character asa standard, — 
is to transfer the character of a measure of truth from 
it to our own minds. If it be so, we cannot help it. 
God has made us as he has, and so made us that we 
cannot both believe and disbelieve the same proposi- 
tion at the same time ; that is, cannot admit and really 
believe on the authority of the Bible, what we reject 
and really disbelieve on the authority of our internal 
light, reason, or intelligence. This may be our mis- 
fortune, but if it be, it must be put up with, and borne 
with as good a grace as possible. 

The whole difficulty arises from the folly of man in 
laying claim to a measure of truth, which must forever 
exceed his capacity. So long as he is an imperfect 
being, his judgments must be fallible ; and so long as 
his judgments are fallible, he can never make any but 
a fallible use of even an infallible measure. So it may 
after all be as well to abandon our pretensions to infal- 
libility, and own that all our interpretations, that is, 
to say our judgments of truth, whether of truth as 
written in nature, in books, or in our own hearts, must 
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always want in exactness all that we ourselves want in 
perfection. 

Nevertheless, we are not utterly hopeless. God does 
not abandon us. He is himself our teacher, although 
we but imperfectly comprehend his lessons. His light, 
which is true and infallible, shines into the hearts of 
all men. We may be dazzled by it, may but dimly 
perceive it, or may perceive it not all; yet there it shines. 
This is what we call inspiration, and this becomes for 
us the judge and interpreter of the inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible. Without this, we could not ap- 
preciate, could not establish, could not comprehend, 
nor even conceive of their inspiration. 

Inspiration itself, whether in us or in the Bible 
“writers, is unquestionably infallible and authoritative. 
This the human race always feels and admits. The 
inspiration, however, in either case is only partial, and 
is far from extending to all matters on which judg- 
ments are necessary. So far as individuals are inspired, 
they of course cannot err; but beyond that point the 
individual is as liable to err, as if uninspired ; for beyond 
that point he is uninspired. We do not therefore, 
speaking of the entire intellectual life of any one man, 
claim infallibility for him, or exemption from error. So 
of the Bible. Up to a certain point, however, we claim 
it for both. Hence, up to a certain point, we claim for 
the human race the means of arriving at a well-ground- 
ed faith. 

This claim we do not rest solely on either the inspi- 
ration of the Bible or that of the human soul, taken 
singly, but upon both combined. By the interior in- 
spiration, we detect that of the written word, and by 
that of the written word, we in part, determine and 
limit the interior inspiration. In the correspondence of 
the two, in their united testimony, which is the testi- 
mony of two independent witnesses, we have our highest 
degree of certainty. From this it will follow, that we 
cannot take one part or another of the Bible to be in- 
spired or uninspired, as may suit our caprice. The 
witness within us, is an independent witness, independ- 
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ent of us, and we are obliged to receive his testimony. 
Such parts as he deposes to we must receive, whether 
it suits our taste, our wishes, desires, caprices, or not. 
Whatsoever portion of the Bible finds a witness to its 
inspiration, in the inspiration within us, we are to call 
inspired. The rest we cannot call inspired; but we 
must not infer its falsity or want of truth, unless actually 
contradicted by the Spirit. ‘Then we cannot help be- 
lieving its falsity, even if we would. 

The authority of the Bible then is merely in its * 
truth, and its truth must be perceived and determined 
by the aid of the inspiration which is vouchsafed by 
the Spirit, as we have already shown, to each one of us. 
This is all the authority it deserves, it is all that it 
claims for itself, all that is really, in the facts of the 
soul, ever ascribed to it; and all, save in words, with 
the present constitution of the human mind, that can 
be conceded to it. It is all too that need be contended 
for, because this affords us as perfect, as infallible a 
measure of truth, as we with our limited natures are 
capable of using. ; 

But, we must not confound this interior light with 
mere feeling, impression, or affection of the sensi- 
bility. Were it a mere feeling, a mere affection of 
the sensibility, it would be of no authority. Nothing is 
more variable than feeling. It is never for two succes- 
sive moments the same in any one individual, and is 
always different in one individual from what it is in 
another. Reduced to this as a standard of truth, we 
should be obliged to take all our vague fancies, all our 
distempered dreams, all the incoherent ravings of fan- 
aticism, enthusiasm, or artificial exaltation of sentiment 
or passion, as eternal and unalterable truths. Sentiment 
is no rational ground of faith. It is personal, diverse, 
manifold, and indefinitely variable; and if taken as 
evidence of truth, would make truth vary precisely as 
vary our feelings, as vary the feelings of different in- 
dividuals ; being one thing with one man, another thing 
with another, one thing this moment, and a totally 
different thing the next. 
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By inspiration we must understand light, not senti- 
ment. Sentiment often, perhaps always, accompanies 
it; but is never it. Inspiration belongs solely to the 
intellect. It is the inshining of the Divine Logos, or 
Intelligence, and is impersonal and independent in re- 
lation to us, personal and dependent in relation to God. 
God is its personality, as we are the personality of our own 
thoughts. It is then like the Divine will, without varia- 
bleness or shadow of turning. It may be termed, as we 
have sometimes termed it, the spontaneous activity of the 
Reason ; but only when Reason is taken absolutely, as 
Giod’s Reason, and not as man’s. It is to be known 
by its character of uniformity, fixedness, and univer- 
sality, making it the same at all times, in all places, and 
with all individuals; and especially by the tone of 
authority with which it always speaks, commanding at 
once our assent, and making us feel that no man can 
resist it without blame, and therefore that we have a 
right to require all men to assent to it. 

It will be perceived by this that we avoid the danger 
to which it is often apprehended that we should be ex- 
posed, were we to rely on this inward light. They 
who object to it confound it with an affection of the 
sensibility, and regard it as a mere vague, indetermin- 
ate, inward impression. In this sense it would be 
liable to all the objections usually urged against it. 
But by distinguishing it from feeling, which it is not, 
by bearing in mind that it is the inshining of a light 
which is itself without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, we may see that it must be uniform and stable in 
its judgments, and that, taken asa rule for determining 
what is from God, whether the question be of our- 
selves, nature, or the written word, it must lead to 
results uniform and stable, in proportion to the sincer- 
ity and faithfulness with which it is applied. More 
than this, we presume, it will not be contended that 
imperfect, limited beings, like us, can under any circum- 
stances aspire to. The true light may shine, but if 
the organ of vision be not properly used, or if it be 
imperfect in itself, the objects on which it shines will 
be but imperfectly seen. 
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We pass now to the last branch of our subject, 
namely, the person, character, and authority of Jesus. 
So far as the authority of Jesus, regarded in his human- 
ity, that is, as a man, is concerned, what we have al- 
ready said will suffice. The remarks, we have made 
on the authority of the Bible writers, are as applicable 
under this point of view, to him as to them. His author- 
ity as a teacher is in the truth of his teachings; that is 
to say, the authority which we always ascribe to truth. 
Once satisfied that a proposition is true, we are satisfied __ 
of its authority. All truth is authoritative, and we never 
seek, as we never need an authority back of truth, to 
sustain or enforce its obligation. The authority of 
Jesus is the truth then of what he taught; and the 
truth of what he taught is to be ascertained and de- 
termined in precisely the same way, that we have point- 
ed out for ascertaining and determining what is, and 
what is not inspiration in the Bible ; to wit, by the in- 
spiration made immediately to our own souls. “If I 
do not the works of my Father, believe me not.” 
“ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?” 
This is the rule which he himself lays down, and 
which we, who admit his authority, are bound to fol- 
low. 

The person and character of Jesus have been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, and are surrounded by so 
many associations, holy and unholy, that it is no easy 
matter to disentangle them, and present them in a true 
light, corresponding to our intimate convictions of truth, 
and the records of the Evangelists. One is almost at a 
loss to determine what is, or what has been, as well as 
what should be, the belief of the Church in regard to 
Jesus. We think, however, that we are safe, in saying 
that the Church universally, with some insignificant 
exceptions, regards Jesus, as a two-fold being, fulfill- 
ing the office of Mediator between God and man, and 
by virtue of this fact, the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world. In the sense of the Church, he is— 

1. A man, a proper and complete man, as much so 
as any other human being, and made lke unto his 
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brethren, partaker of flesh and blood like them, and 
subject to all their infirmities, sin excepted. 

2. He is truly and properly God, very God of very 
God, and therefore the one living and true God. In 
this sense, all that may’ be affirmed of God may be 
affirmed of him. 

3. He is the union of the Divine nature and of 
the Human, of both natures in their completeness and 
entireness, a mysterious union, which though inti- 
mate, yet leaves both natures distinct, without any in- 
termingling or confusion of essence. 

4. It is in this union, that is, as God in mysterious 
union with Humanity, that he is the Mediator between 
God and man, and the Redeemer and Saviour of man- 
kind. Viewed solely as God, he does not save, nor 
-viewed solely as man; but in his character of the 
union of the two. 

These statements comprise, we believe, the whole 
faith of the orthodox church on this article of the 
creed ; at least so far as after a diligent study we have 
been able to collect it. Now, if we examine attentive- 
ly these four statements, we shall find, that the essen- 
tial points involved are, —1. God was really and truly 
in union with Humanity in the man Jesus, without, in 
consequence of that union, ceasing to be God; and 
2. That it is God, in his mysterious union with Hu- 
manity, that is in fact our Redeemer and Saviour. 

Now, if we take the name Jesus, as expressive of 
this union, then to deny the proper Divinity of Jesus 
will be heresy ; and if we take the name Jesus to sig- 
nify merely a man, and still regard him as the Saviour, 
it will also be heresy ; because it will be ascribing to 
man what the Church affirms is true only of God in 
mysterious union with man. From this it follows, 
what we suppose will not be disputed, that in the be- 
lief of the Church Jesus always stands, when con- 
templated and reverenced as the Saviour of the world, 
for God in his connexion, or relation with Humanity. 

God, in this connexion, is word become flesh, or 
God incarnate. Jesus is, then, as to his Divinity, the 
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Logos of the Apostle, and is, therefore, according to 
the Church, distinguishable, though not separable, from 
God, as the reason of a man may be conceived of in 
distinction from the man himself. Viewed in this sense, 
he may be said to be generated, for the idea of God 
logically precedes the idea of his Reason or Discourse ; 
but, as the idea of God without Reason, that is to say, 
the idea of an irrational or unintelligent God, is inad- 
missible, the idea of the eternal generation of the 
Logos must be asserted. Though an eternal genera- 
tion, still the Logos may be conceived of as generated. 
Then we have first, God unbegotten, ungenerated ; 
and second, God begotten, generated, who in mysteri- 
ous connexion with Humanity is the Mediator. God 
thus united is not dead, inactive, but efficacious, and 
his efficacy in this union is God the Holy Ghost, or 
third person of the Christian Theodicy. But God in 
his connexion with Humanity is identical with the 
Absolute God, is in fact the one living and true God, 
merely considered in a special relation; of course the 
Efficacy proceeding forth from him in this union, and 
therefore said in the schools to proceed forth from both 
the Father and the Son, — God ungenerated, and God 
generated, —is the power or eflicacy of God himself. 
Hence, the three are strictly and absolutely one. 

Thus far the Church. But in all this it is plain to 
be seen that it is always God in his connexion with 
Humanity, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,” that consti- 
tutes the real Saviour ; and the identity of God in this 
sense, whether viewed merely in the simple connexion 
itself, or in the efficacy resulting therefrom, with the 
one living and true God, is that which the Church 
insists upon, and will not suffer to be called in ques- 
tion. We may now then determine at once, what it 
is we must admit in order to escape the charge of her- 
esy on this article of the Christian faith. It is simply 
what we have said, — 1. that God is really united with 
Humanity, 2. and from this union results the Efficacy 
that redeems and saves us. 

Now, we must not suppose, however the Church may 
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have expressed herself, that it is necessary to ascribe 
to God, viewed in this mysterious union, a separate 
personality, from God the unbegotten. Indeed, the 
Church prohibits us from doing anything of the sort, 
by commanding us to assert the absolute identity of 
God in this relation with the one living and true God. 
To ascribe to God manifest in the flesh a personality 
distinct from that of God not so manifest, would be 
to assert two Gods instead of one. Hence, the Church, 
though adopting for convenience’ sake the word person, 
has always felt, and always admitted, that it was not 
strictly applicable. God thus manifest is unquestion- 
ably a person ; but his personality is the one personal- 
ity of God. So the Holy Ghost is unquestionably a 
_person; but not a separate personality, but the one 
personality of the infinite and everliving God. This 
must be the real meaning of the Church, for she has 
never admitted three Gods, but has always asserted 
that there is one God, and only one God. 

We may now proceed a step farther. We have as- 
certained that God in his connexion with Humanity is 
still God. He then loses by this connexion nothing 
of his Divinity. Then, when we assert the proper 
Divinity of Jesus, we do but assert the proper Divinity 
of the Divinity itself; for then we take the name Jesus 
for God, and not for man. God manifest in the flesh is 
God, strictly, absolutely God. This is what is meant 
by the proper Divinity of Jesus. Now nobody believes 
that Jesus, taken as a man, in his Humanity, is this one 
absolute God. Jesus, in the sense in which he is man, 
is not God; nobody ever pretends that he is. Suppose 
then we separate in our minds, and in our speech, 
Jesus asa man, from Jesus as God, wherein would be the 
heresy? In his Humanity, he was not God; nor did 
he by his union with God lose his Humanity, or any 
portion of his Humanity. This the Church asserts, in 
asserting his proper Humanity, on which she insists 
as strenuously as she does on his proper Divinity. 
Then in his Humanity Jesus was a man, a proper man, 
and may be thought of and spoken of, as we would 
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speak of any other man of equal piety, worth, and 
goodness, providing such other man can be found. 

But what! have we started with the Orthodox doc- 
trine of the Church, and run into the Unitarian heresy ? 
Not by any means. The heresy of the Unitarian does 
not consist in his asserting that Jesus was a man, lite- 
rally and truly a man; but in taking Jesus, in his 
character of a man, to be the Redeemer and Saviour 
of the world, —in resting thus upon an arm of flesh, 
and ascribing to man the glory due to God alone. This 
is precisely the charge, which the Church has brought 
against Unitarianism, and on which she always and 
everywhere insists. In this sense, as a man, Jesus is 
no more the Saviour of the world than any other great 
and good man; and this again is precisely what Mr. 
Parker has asserted in the passages of his Discourse 
concerning Jesus, to which exceptions have been taken. 
He spoke of Jesus as a man, and as a man only, and 
viewing him in his simple Humanity, he denied that he 
was the Redeemer and Saviour of the world, precisely 
as all the Christian world, with the exception of the 
Unitarians, always have done, and continue to do. 

But is not Jesus, by virtue of his connexion with the 
Divinity, really and truly the Redeemer and Saviour of 
the world? Not at all. God, we have determined, 
by virtue of his connexion with Humanity is the 
Saviour. This is the essential point in the creed of 
the Church. It is God become man, that is, God man- 
ifest in the flesh, that saves; not man become God, or 
man in union with God. The whole history of the 
controversies on this article of faith proves it. To 
deny this, to assert that it is the Humanity by virtue 
of its relation with Divinity, that mediates, redeems, 
saves, —is to fall into the precise error of the Unitarians, 
to rely on an arm of flesh, and to ascribe the glory of 
our salvation to man. Jesus then, viewed simply in 
his Humanity, is not our Saviour, is but simply one of 
the numerous ministers of God’s providence in the 
education of the human race. This is the real sense 
of the Church, though not very obvious, because she 
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has seldom regarded Jesus in his Humanity alone. She 
has understood, by the Jesus of whom she has spoken, 
not Jesus the man, but Christ the Lord, God incarnate, 
or in his relation with. Humanity. This is the Jesus 
that mediates, redeems, saves. But Jesus in this sense 
is God, the one living and true God. This the Church 
has always declared it heresy, even “‘ damnable heresy,” 
to doubt. ‘Then it is God, not man, that saves, accord- 
ing to the Church. ‘Then it is, as we say, the sense of 
the Church, that Jesus as man, in his Humanity, is not 
the Saviour. Mr. Parker, then, in the view he has 
given us of Jesus, — for it is not of the Saviour, but the 
man Jesus, that he speaks, — is guilty of no heresy, but 
is true to the sense of the Church, as far as he goes. 

As Christians, however, our minds should be fixed 

-on Christ the Lord, and not on Jesus the mere man. 
By Christ the Lord, we understand the one living and 
true God in his connexion with Humanity, that is, God 
manifest in the flesh. This is the living Christ, which 
was to be with us unto the end of the world, our advo- 
cate with the Father, the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation. This is the Christ that 
appeared to Paul, the Christ which was ere ever the 
world was, the same yesterday and to-day and forever.. 
This too is the Christ the Church celebrates in her 
hymns, to whom she erects her altars, and on whom 
she relies with a faith that overcomes the world. But 
Christ, in this sense, is one with God, is God, in the 
strictest sense of the word, only not God abstracted 
from Humanity, placed off in the unapproachable 
depths of eternal night and silence, but God brought 
near to us, living and manifesting himself in relation to 
human nature itself. 

The difficulties many have felt on this point arise 
from supposing, that the mysterious union of the Di- 
vine and Human natures was true only in the case of 
one man, Jesus of Nazareth. But the union we recog- 
nise there is but the type of the union, which exists 
between the two natures everywhere. The Church 
admits this, for she always calls it a union of the two 
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natures, of Divinity with Humanity, never, in reality, 
so far as we can perceive, a union of God with one in- 
dividual only. His union with one individual would 
have been the redemption of that individual only ; but 
the redemption for which the Church contends is al- 
ways a redemption of the race. ‘his is the secret of 
her doctrine of a Federal Head, in which Jesus stands 
at the head of redeemed Humanity, as Adam did at 
the head of fallen Humanity. It is the sense of Paul 
when he says, ‘“‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive ;”’ and ‘“‘as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, so shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly.” All Scripture, bearing on the point, plainly 
teaches, and all Christians really believe, that we may 
become united with God as Jesus in his Humanity was, 
be sons of God in the sense in which he was a son of 
God, and joint heirs with him of the heavenly inheri- 
tance. 

John; in writing the history of the Logos, in its 
special union with the Son of Mary, begins by assert- 
ing, first, its identity with God, and then, that it is 
the life and light of men, and not only light but the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world ; warning us, therefore, not to infer from the 
fact, that he is about to treat specially of its union with 
Humanity in one individual, that it is united with that 
individual only ; for it is the life and light of all men.* 


* The meaning of this proem often escapes us, in consequence of 
our not attending to the particular design of the Apostle in writing it. 
It is not only an appropriate introduction to the Gospel History, 
which John proposed to write, but a complete, though brief, summary 
of what we may term the Christian Theodicy; and is stated in the 
form it is for the double purpose of presenting a true Theodicy and 
negativing a false. 

The translation of the Greek term Aéyos in our common version is 
by no means felicitous. The Adyoc is not a person, or indoraoc, sepa- 
rate from the being or personality of God; nor is it the word of God, 
except in a highly figurative and poetical sense, or in a sense nearly 
related to that in which some of our old ‘writers use the word dis- 
course ; but is properly the Reason or Intelligence of God; or, if you 
please, God viewed as Reason or Intelligence, in distinction from 
God viewed as pure Essence, and God viewed as pure Cause, Force, or 
Power. In the philosophy of the time in which the Apostle wrote, 
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This is the great, the crowning truth of the Gospel. 
It is the great truth insisted on by Paul, when brought 


God as Reason or Intelligence’ was below and subsequent to God as 
pure Essence or Being. This notion the Apostle negatives, for accord- 
ing to him #y agy7 77 6 adyos. God then, as pure Essence, possessed 
Reason, or was, as we say, intelligent. His intelligence or reason is 
as primary as his essence, — xat 6 Adyog iv moog Tov Peov. If God, as 
pure essence, is intelligence, then God as pure essence, and God as 
intelligence, are absolutely identical, one and the same,— zat Seog jv 
6 Royos. 

The Apostle in this first verse asserts, as we understand him, the 
co-existence, co-eternity, and absolute identity of God viewed as 
Logos, Reason, or Intelligence, with God viewed as pure Essence. 

‘“The same was in the beginning with God.’”’ This isa reiteration, 
common to the style of this writer; and is as much as to say, Do not 
therefore in your minds separate the Reason of God from God himself. 
He is primarily, in his very essence, Reason or Intelligence, and 
. therefore let him be such in your conception of him. 

“All things were made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.’’ This refers to nature, or the sensible, 
material universe, and asserts first, the identity of God as Power, 
Cause, or Creator, with God as Reason or Intelligence ; and, second, 
that nature herself is made by or after the principles of the Divine 
Reason. God as force, as creator, especially of the material world, 
was at the time separated from God as pure Essence, and sometimes 
even from God as Intelligence. The Apostle in the first verse iden- 
tifies Reason taken absolutely with God as pure Essence, and now in 
this third verse, identifies God as Force or Creator of the world with 
God as pure Essence and absolute Reason. The Creator of the world 
then is God in the first degree, not in the second degree, as Philo and 
some others seemed to teach; nor in the third degree, as was‘subse- 
quently taught by the Alexandrians, if not even then. But, if God be 
primarily, in his very essence, both Cause and Intelligence, then it 
follows that he must create the world according to the laws, princi- 
ples, or suggestions of absolute Intelligence. Then the outward 
world is constructed according to rational laws, rests on a rational 
basis, and corresponds to the Divine Intelligence or Reason. The 
phrase 6? avrov, according to this construction, must not be taken in 
a causative sense, as cause efficient, nor as cause instrumental. Accord- 
ing to the uniform tenor of the Bible God is the direct and sole crea- 
tor of the world. He delegates the work of creation to no subordi- 
nate agents, and uses no instruments but his own will. He willed 
and it was; commanded and it stood fast. When, therefore, we say 
God created all things by the Logos, we must mean that he created 
all things according to the zdeas or suggestions of his own infinite and 
unerring Reason. 

“In him was life.’”” The Apostle has considered the Logos in re- 
lation to God, or in itself; and in relation to nature, of which he 
declares it the type, model, and basis ; he now proceeds to consider it 
in relation to Humanity ; and here he finds itis Lire. ‘In him,” 
that is, in the Logos; but the Logos is God; therefore, in God is our 
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before the Areopagus at Athens, ‘In him we live and 
move and have our being.” Our life and our light are 


life, harmonizing with Paul, whosays ‘‘in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 

“¢ And the life was the light of men.’’ We live in God as absolute 
Intelligence. Then our life is the life of intelligence, or is a living 
intelligence. Then it is Light, zai 7 tw yv to pas, “ the Life was the 
Light of men.”’* All men share this Life, all live in this intimate 
union with God as absolute Intelligence. Then this Life is nét only 
Light, but must be ro go> 1d Gay Stor, ‘ the true Light which lighteth 
every man that eeataih into the world.” 

We cannot proceed to comment on each separate portion of this 
remarkable proem. Our view of it will be easily gathered, when we 
say, the design of the Apostle in his Gospel, is to give us the history 
of the Logos in its special union with a particular individual. He in- 
troduces his history, therefore, by considering the Logos, —1. In it- 
self or in its relation to God, the Absolute; 2. In its relation to 
Nature; 3. In its relation to Humanity in general; 4. In its relation 
to prophets and others who had borne witness to it; and 5. In its 
relation with Jesus, of whom he was specially to treat. This is a 
very natural, harmonious, and even artistic method of arriving at his 
subject. 

Under the first relation, he asserts the identity of the Logos with 
the absolute God; that is, considering the views he proposed to neg- 
ative, he asserted, that God is primarily and essentially Reason or 
Intelligence. Under the second relation he asserts, that God, as abso- 
lute Intelligence, is the author of the outward visible universe, and, 
therefore, must have created it after a rational type, or the principles of 
absolute Intelligence. Under the third relation he asserts, that God 
is our Life; that is, God, as we have found him, primarily and essen- 
tially Intelligence ; therefore our life itself is intelligence, or light; 
and, therefore again, God is the true Light enlightening all men, for 
all live the same life of Intelligence. True, all do not perceive this 
Light, but that does not prevent it from shining or from being light. 
Verse 5. Under the fourth relation he teaches us, that the Prophets, 
all of whom were until John the Baptist, the last prior to Jesus, 


* « Many manuscripts, versions, and fathers,” says Dr. A. Clarke, 
“¢ connect this with the preceding verse, thus; ‘ All things were made 
by him, and without him was nothing made. What was made had 
life in it; but this Life was the Light of men.’’’ The good Doctor’s 
comment on this is w~rth nothing. Admitting this to be the correct 
reading, it would brin, us nearer to the Platonic conception, but 
would not militate against the interpretation we have given. The 
Life of the Universe is everywhere in principle the same, but rises to 
Intelligence only in man. Hence, regarded in the outward world, 
Plato calls it 2éé«, but in the human mind it is eldog. This reading is 
probably due to the Platonizing fathers, and therefore not likely to be 
the genuine one. A little knowledge of Plato, or of the later Platon- 
ists, would have saved the Doctor from many of his extravagant and 
baseless interpretations. 
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in God, and it is only by this intimate union of 
the Divine nature with the Human, that we live, that 


and therefore standing as the résumé of them all, have indeed borne 
witness to this Light, without: giving us full and adequate conceptions 
of it. But now, as under the fifth relation he teaches, the Divine 
Reason itself has been manifested in the flesh, so clearly, so com- 
pletely, that we may be said to have seen it in its absoluteness, as it 
exists in the bosom of the Divine consciousness, full of grace and 
Pane Verse 14. This full manifestation is the subject of the history 
itself. 

Commentators have erred, as it seems to us, not in ascribing per- 
sonality to the Logos, but in ascribing to it a separate personality from 
that of God; which is an error of the same nature with that of con- 
sidering a man’s reason a separate personality from that of the man 
himself. The design of the Apostle was, unquestionably, to assert the 
identity of the personality of the Logos with that of God, to deny 
utterly the notion that it was a distinct hypostasis. They have also 
erred in considering the Logos to be the Reason or Wisdom of God 

_ personified. The first is the error of some Trinitarians, the last of 
some Unitarians. Both errors have resulted from confounding the 
Logos with Jesus viewed solely jn his Humanity. The Logos is not 
Jesus in his Humanity, nor the personality of Jesus as a man; but 
God in his mysterious union with Humanity. And this error grows 
out of another, contradicted in the 4th and 9th verses, that of suppos- 
ing that the union of the Logos with Humanity is only a special 
union with human nature in the person of one individual, whereas that 
special union is only a type of its union with human nature in gen- 
eral. 

Our readers will do well to consult on this subject, Mr. Andrews 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons. Boston; 1833. pp. 229-250. A 
work. which, as a whole, we are far from approving, but which throws 
considerable light on this particular passage of Scripture. We must 
say, however, that Mr. Norton does not seem to us to have caught the 
precise character of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophies, 
which it is necessary to consult, in order to understand the probable 
design of the Evangelist. We think that he supposes these philosophies 
to ascribe creation to the Logos in a more absolute sense than they 
really do. They all virtually harmonize, notwithstanding some dis- 
crepancies, more apparent than real, in considering the Logos to be,the 
creator of the world, only in the sense of furnishing its type, model, 
or plan, as the reason of the architect furnishes him the plan of the 
building which he proposes to construct, and which he follows in its 
construction. Their error consisted in sometimes, apparently at least, 
thinking and speaking of the Logos as if it were a distinct hepesaae 
from that of God taken as pure being. Mr. Norton is unquestionably 
right in supposing it to have been the design of the Apostle to correct 
this error, and to identify the Logos with God as pure Essence. But 
the Apostle was more intent on identifying the Logos with God in its 
sense of Intelligence, than he was in its sense of creator of the world, 
a sense in which it is doubtful whether it was ever really understood. 
The chief point to be asserted was not that God was the direct and 
sole creator of the world, but that he was Absolute Intelligence, and 
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we know ; whether we speak of life in relation to the 
body, or life in relation to the soul, which we call 
blessedness. 

The Saviour is God then; but God in intimate 
union with Humanity. To deny this intimate union, 
or to deny that God in this intimate union, as manifested 
in and through Humanity, is God, is what we understand 
to be the denial of “the Lord that bought us,” that denial 
which is “antichrist,’’ the denial that ‘‘ Jesus has come 
in the flesh,” and also of the proper Divinity of the 
Saviour. Now, as the term Jesus, by almost universal 
usage, is the name appropriated to God, viewed in this 
intimate union with Humanity, which we may distin- 
guish though not separate from God, viewed as pure 
essence, and as pure cause or force, we confess we 
think it not well to speak of Jesus as a ‘“‘ Hebrew 
youth ” or a ‘‘ Gallilean peasant.”” ‘These terms are not 
applicable to the character believed in and reverenced 


therefore had created all things according to the principles of infinite 
and unerring Reason. Mr. Norton would then, as it seems to us, 
have been truer to the thought of the Apostle, if he had translated the 
Logos, the ‘‘ Reason, or Intelligence of God,’’ than he has been in 
. translating it the ‘“‘ Power of God.” Moreover, his translation mars 
the beauty and “pagel of the proem itself, and disconnects it 
from the main subject of the history. That subject we have said was 
the special union of the Logos with an individual of our race. But 
the Apostle terms the Logos, in this union, Light, and therefore ne- 
cessarily regards it as a manifestation of the Divine Reason, rather 
than of the Divine Power. In that manifestation of the Divinity the 
prominent facts are not creative force, but ‘grace and truth.’ Our 
translation is also as favorable to Mr. Norton’s views of Christian 
Theodicy as is his own. 

We cannot conclude this note, without adding that if Dr. Adam 
Clarke, more conspicuous for his reading than for his sagacity or sound 
judgment, had understood himself, he never would have told us that the 
term Logos should have been left untranslated. His crude remarks, 
reduced to some coherence and self-consistency, resolve themselves 
into precisely the interpretation we have given. He himself tells us 
that one of the meanings of the word is Reason, and he contends 
strenuously, that it is “‘no subordinate being; no second to the Most 
High, but the Supreme Eternal Jehovah.” Granted; and what then 
does it mean, but that the Supreme, Eternal Jehovah, is Absolute 
Reason, that is, Reason, in itself, or as we say in his Essence intelli- 
gent, Intelligence in itself? Commentators would do well to put 
their separate remarks together, now and then, and ascertain their 
real import. 
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by the Church. The faith of the Church we hold to 
be both philosophical and scriptural. The Saviour it 
believes in is a real Saviour, is truly Divine, and the 
only Saviour we have-or can have. It matters not 
indeed much by what name we call him, but it mat- 
ters as little to change that name. Nay, the name it- 
self, when hallowed by the devotions of ages, conse- 
crated by the prayers and tears, and loves and hopes of 
millions of our brethren, becomes more than a name; 
it becomes a Numen, and has a power over us, and 
moves us when no new name can touch us. The name 
of Jesus is consecrated in our hearts; around it cluster 
our holiest and tenderest associations, all that is worth 
living for, or dying for; and we own that we have not 
_ the nerve to see it becoming to us as that of Socrates, 
of Cesar, or of Cicero. We cannot then approve of 
the manner in which Mr. Parker has spoken of Jesus. 
We see clearly enough a sense in which all he says 
may be, and is true; but it is not the whole truth. 
The name Jesus does not stand in our hearts, for the 
Son of Mary, but for God in his intimate connexion 
with man, for the Manirestation of that Love ineffable 
and exhaustless, which creates, sustains, cherishes, re- 
deems, forgives, saves, and blesses us; and we would 
not have it dimmed or tarnished by any earthy, or 
merely human association. It should be to us as to the 
Jews was the sacred name of Jehovah. 


It is time, however, that we bring this article to a 
conclusion. In it we need not say, we have attempted 
to discuss freely and somewhat thoroughly, a great and 
delicate subject. We hope we have discussed it rev- 
erently, modestly, not lightly nor presumptuously. 
We have spoken out our honest thought, as clearly and 
as distinctly, as was in our power ; and we present it to 
our readers as the solution of several theological diffi- 
culties, which have tormented us for years, and which we 
doubt not have troubled not afew others. We may not 
have seized the precise thought of the sacred writers ; 
if we have not, our failure is owing neither to our 
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want of reverence for them, nor to our want of dili- 
gence and fidelity in the study of the records they have 
left us. But, however this may be, we have full con- 
fidence that the God of Truth will suffer neither our 
own nor others’ errors to proceed so far as to thwart his 
benevolent purposes, or seriously to endanger the pros- 
perity and stability of his empire. Truth is compe- 
tent to sustain itself; and we have no fears that it will 
fall through, though we should fail to place ourselves 
underneath it as its support. We can therefore witness 
the free and bold discussion of all questions, see even 
youth and indiscretion rushing in where angels fear to 
look, without losing our equanimity, or fearing that the 
world must therefore be coming to its end. 

Of Mr. Parker’s Discourse we have spoken as we 
have felt. We have not found in it a whole scheme of 
Christian Theodicy ; we have not found in it the dis- 
tinct recognition of certaim views of Christian truth, 
which we hold to be essential ; but we complain not of 
this; for we do not ask everything from a single dis- 
course. There must always be important truths which 
the preacher must leave for other discourses, and we 
have lived too long to infer, that those portions of truth, 
not crowded into a particular discourse, are necessarily 
denied or misconceived by the preacher. For our- 
selves we are grateful to Mr. Parker for his Discourse ; 
he has not told us all truth; but he has told us some 
not unimportant truths. He has spoken out in the 
tones of a brave man on a great subject, as few men 
among us have dared to speak. By his earnestness 
and eloquence, he has drawn the attention of the com- 
munity to that subject ; and by separating it, though 
somewhat rudely, from the prestige which has hereto- 
fore overawed us, from the associations which have 
prevented the mass from seeing it in itself, he has pre- 
pared the way for a freer and fuller discussion of it than 
it has heretofore received. 

We need not say, that the free and fearless discus- 
sion of all questions of vital concernment to man, both 
for time and eternity, is no longer a debateable matter. 
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Whatever may be our individual views and feelings in 
regard to the wisdom or tendency of such discussion, 
it is too late to hinder it. Great problems, questions of 
grave import, have come up, aud are laboring in men’s 
minds. While alow and worldly, not to say corrupt, 
policy predominates in the political and business world, 
there is in our community a deep under-current of 
solemn, earnest thought. Men are beginning to think 
as if life and death hung on the issue. We see it in 
our friends’ faces, we hear it in the tones of their 
voices, we mark it in almost every movement of the 
age, in almost every publication sent forth from a teem- 
ing press. Great events are in preparation. What the 
issue will be God only knows; but we rest serene in 
the assurance, that all things are under the control of a 

“wise and good Providence, who will not suffer even a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without his notice and 
permission. 

We see all around us starting up the young prophets 
of Humanity, glowing with unquenchable zeal, and 
burning with a lofty courage. God speed them. But 
they will permit one, who has lived long in a few years, 
whose experience has been varied and bitter enough to 
teach him wisdom, who has seldom followed the ad- 
vice he gives, and therefore the better knows its value, 
to say to them to be careful that they mistake not in- 
novation for progress, and to bear in mind, that a de- 
parture from old beaten tracks is not necessarily to be 
on the road to truth. Let them be brave, be manly, 
free, and faithful to the intimate convictions of their 
own souls; but let them also remember that the world 
has existed many years, and not altogether in vain. 

EpiTor. 
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Arr. II].— Tue Caaracter, Duties, anp Quvuatirt- 
CaTIONS oF THE CrTizeN-Sotpier. — An Address, 
July 4, 1841. 


Tue true character of the Citizen-Soldier is noble 
and exalted. He, properly, combines the highest ex- 
cellence of both the citizen and the soldier, and by his 
voluntary association declares himself the champion of 
his own rights and the vindicator of those principles, 
as universally applicable, under which he claims his 
own freedom. His position to-day is the best and 
proudest commentary on the past, and, the highest evi- 
dence that in the progress of nations we occupy the 
position, where the confluent circumstances have united, 
and bear our portion of mankind onward and upward 
upon the mighty swell of their advancing tide. In 
the first history of the human race the citizen did 
not appear upon the theatre of events, and the sol- 
dier was but the blind and involuntary instrument of 
despotic power. When Cyrus established his wide 
empire over Asia by the arms of his concentrated 
tribes, his will was supreme, his word was law, and in 
all the minds which swelled the power of his camp, 
there was not a single independent will, not one, 
which dared exercise the freedom of opposing thought. 
When Xerxes commanded his soldiers to lash the un- 
ruly waters of the Hellespont, the millions of follow- 
ers, who obeyed the behests of the crowned simpleton, 

sive obedience had made resistless slaves. The 
Athenian cohort went forth to battle, the Spartan pha- 
lanx presented its unbroken front victoriously to op- 
posing multitudes, and the Roman legions were the 
victors over a hundred nations; yet in neither did the 
warriors occupy the position of our citizen-soldier ; 
they were state-slaves, fighting for Athens, Sparta, or 
Rome, and not for the abstract principle which legiti- 
mates, or the intuitive sentiment which demands 
individual freedom in distinction from the sovereignty 
of the state. The soldier of Europe to-day eats his 
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bread only as the wages of blood, fighting for kings 
which oppress, aristocracies which keep him enslaved, 
and commercial classes which defraud and degrade him ; 
he is but a mechanized.instrument, with which others 
do their deeds of violence, or execute their systems of 
fraud and crime. The revolution of the British Ameri- 
can Colonies, which established the independence of 
the United States, asserted the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and elevated the character of both the citizen and 
the soldier, and united them in a beautiful and harmo- 
nious portrait, where the warlike frown upon the brow 
of the soldier was relaxed by the smile upon the cheek 
of the citizen. 

The Citizen-Soldier is the complete character in 
the present state of our society. Heretofore the soldier 
has been the mere instrument of despotic will. The 
revolution which brought in our form of government 
was an opposition to governmental tyranny and civil 
oppression, and the Constitution under which we live 
was instituted for their prevention. This constitution 
is the result of all antecedent history, and affirms our 
rights and proposes the best governmental means for 
preserving them, which experience had devised, and 
which concurring circumstances then imposed. It is 
then the duty of the Citizen-Soldier to form around this 
Constitution, for its defence and preservation, a linked 
chain of living hearts. The Constitution must be pre- 
served, at least so far as not to lose any rights ob- 
tained, or any advantages which the future may need 
for the welfare of man. Then what is the duty of 
the Citizen-Soldier in this connexion? Unques- 
tionably that he shall understand the peculiar form 
of our government, the principles upon which it is 
based, and the duties which it enjoins. He must un- 
derstand the organic construction of the government ; 
where lies its power, when carried to excess, to oppress 
all or any portion; where it is deficient in strength, 
and where its various action harmonizes, or discord- 
antly clashes, or comes in grinding collision, with the 
necessary and balancing energies of the States. He 
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must pass in examination from its fundamental organi- 
zation to the subsidiary means which have been at- 
tached to it, or claimed, as arising out of this organ- 
ism, and be enabled to decide upon their constitutional 
truth, and then upon their expediency. And this in- 
volves the whole of his political duties. In this inves- 
tigation he must recall the tyranny which caused the 
revolution, the evils which were intended to be rem- 
edied, and the moral: and political truths which that 
revolution brought into action, and which were incor- 
porated into the constitution, not as defining the rights 
and sovereignty of the people, but as limiting the 
powers of the government. Various questions will be 
suggested, and in the practical detail of life, each must 
frequently, in relation to these questions, act as an 
intelligent agent, or blind instrument; and here his 
action is of vital importance, for the safety of the Re- 
public will be found only in the firmness, virtue, and 
intelligence of that mighty army whose ball-cartridges 
are deposited in the ballot-bor. 

The duties of the Citizen-Soldier are of a double 
character. He must investigate the Constitution and 
understand its governmental action, so that he can sup- 
port it intelligently, and he will willingly submit to 
military discipline, that he may know how, and be 
enabled to defend it on the field of battle. The 
politicians, the speculators, the protected favorites 
of special legislation, all who make a game of princi- 
ples, all who earn from their trade in the enactments of 
the state the offices of ambition, or the gold of avarice, 
may be responsible only for the fraud and infamy, the 
poverty and misery which may fall upon themselves or 
others; but the Citizen-Soldier is pledged by the bap- 
tism of blood, of himself and others, which he may be 
called upon to shed, to know that his cause is good, 
and the principles which require the sacrifice of hu- 
man life are eternal, and therefore stand forever as his 
high vindication. It is upon the eternity of truth 
alone that the vindication of our lives can stand. 
When the soldier contends for a principle which is 
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true to-day, to-morrow, and forever, to-day, to-morrow, 
and forever he stands in the same relation to that truth, 
as its vindicator and his justificator. Hence the neces- 
sity to him and all others, to reach that point of mental 
elevation, whence the whole plain of human existence 
can. be surveyed, and whence he may see the confluent 
tribes of men, each with its principle of progress, aris- 
ing detachedly in the historical movement of each na- 
tion, meet in a common stream, like the intersecting or 
apparently opposing tributaries of a great river, and 
bring to us one swollen tide of human thought and 
moral energy. He thus gathers the purposes for which 
the governments of the world have been instituted ; 
learns that they are not the creations of a fatal necessi- 
- ty, nor the fortuitous productions of a blind destiny ; 
that they had an aim and a purpose, which they have 
fulfilled, and that they are the connecting links, which 
bind us through the history of the past with the intel- 
ligence from which they were derived, and which is 
conducting us onward to the fulfilment of a systematic 
and connected purpose. Each nation, having evolved 
its term of development, becomes the starting point for 
the succeeding historical movement, and its trials and 
sufferings are vindications of truths, through which the 
future is not required to pass. It is from these broad 
views he must gather the destiny and duty of the Re- 
public, and learn that there are, throughout the wide 
system of things, and in the governments of the world, 
embodied opposing powers; and that in this war of 
antagonism Right has its opponents and Duty its vic- 
tims, — but Eternity is the Arbiter of both. And 
while this antagonism exists, there will be the op- 
pressed and the oppressor, the slave and the tyranny, 
the subject and the government, the citizenand the 
state, the tythe-payer and the tax-collector; but pre- 
siding above these will be found the harmonious unity 
of Truth elevating the nations by the perception of 
its permanence and universality. There is a great 
moral responsibility resting on the Citizen-Soldier, in 
the formation of his political opinions and private char- 
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acter ; he is the soldier of Truth or Error as he may 
determine, and the bond of his enlistment signed in 
blood never may be cancelled. 

It becomes necessary for our soldier in his self-cul- 
ture to obtain a general view of the history of man. 
He must observe closely the life of each historical na- 
tion, and from the lives of all these nations in their 
successive development, gather the life of the human 
race and, pursuing this method, discover from the local 
and historical position of this country, the destiny and 
duty of American freedom. Each must read this his- 
tory for himself, and from the facts eliminate the term 
of our natural development, and his individual duty as 
subservient to the great moral object, for which our con- 
tinent was created and all the converging streams of 
European population and Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion and cultivation have been thrown upon its broad, di- 
versified, and distinctive plains, but which are united in 
one grand system of physical union and mutual depend- 
ence ; over which the twenty-six columns of a republican 
government now stand in their natural position and sim- 
ple majesty. The spirit of history must be observed so 
as to catch the aim and influence of the guiding Intelh- 
gence, controlling the visible causes and manifestations, 
and directing them to the highest and purest result. In 
this view the earliest history will present man in the 
plains of Asia, as the patriarch possessing all power 
even to the arbitrary sacrifice of his children; after- 
wards the tyrant with his innumerable host of slaves. 
All power, secular and sacerdotal, concentrated in the 
hands of one, the central head of the government, and 
all the masses bowed down to a tame submission by a 
sense of dependence, which caused them to feel it a 
duty to be slaves. All power was there concentred 
in the hands of one. The will of one man was law, 
usurping property, destroying life, collecting armies, and 
desolating kingdoms; and man was his instrument, 
and man was his victim. And there upon the broad 
plains of Asia, where philosophy will see causes dispos- 
ing to the submissiveness of the race, where if but a 
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predominating will appears it seizes the whole sovereign 
power; Cyrus swayed his sceptre over a boundless em- 
pire, and Xerxes sent his millions across the Hellespont 
for the subjugation of Greece. But Greece, secure in 
her insular positions, doubly secure in the freedom of 
her small states, created by a sense of national and in- 
dividual self-dependence, necessarily arising from the 
Grecian character and its peculiar limited localities, 
presented her local positions and insular freedom 
against the submissive instrumentality of the Asiatic 
slaves, who could only feel security in their countless 
multitudes. 

This first awakening of moral power showed the 
triumph of mind, the grandeur and irresistible energy 
of Freedom. At this point of history the separation 
_of power from the government only commences, and 
the individual is exalted from the condition of a 
vassal to that of a component and material part of the 
state, where the energy of the whole is composed of 
the aggregate will of the individuals. The state here 
was supreme ; its predominant energy was the combina- 
tion of individual energies, and by its predominance it 
called forth, and realized by their very centralization 
upon the state, all the possibilities of those individual 
energies. In Asia, all power was concentred in the 
king, and slaves obeyed his dictates ; in ancient Europe 
all was merged in the state, and the individual was a 
part of the state, — elevated by the emulation of the 
insulated Grecian republics, he confirmed beneath 
Roman passiveness to the sovereignty of the state — 
the unquestioned supremacy of civism. This had 
produced its results and left its power and various in- 
fluences operating upon the minds of men. This then 
must have been destroyed before a new progress could 
have been made. All the relations of existence, which 
could be evolved from the absolutism of the state, had 
been produced ; but the stable tyranny of its iron form- 
ulary existed, and sovereignty passed from the state first 
to the corrupted and mercenary legions of the Preetorian 
Band, and then to the lawless freedom of the Goths, 
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the Vandals, the Huns, and the Longobards. Later in 
history the feudality of Europe founded on this lawless 
freedom of the northern nations, who conquered and 
divided the Roman empire, was the antagonistic power 
to the supremacy of the state; dividing, also, its sove- 
reignty, arrogating its privileges, and creating among 
its powerful or equally balanced Barons a democracy of 
Kings, limiting royal prerogative, asserting the rights 
of a class which must afterwards pass into general pro- | 
positions applicable to all. ‘Then King and Baron, and 
Barons, contending with each other, purchased with 
granted privileges (restoration of rights) to the masses, 
the physical power for self-defence. ‘Thus, in time, 
beneath the royalty and nobility was formed a third 
advancing interest, and which in Europe now consti- 
tutes the separate and exclusive commercial class, herd- 
ing together by the gregarious interests of their caste. 

Man had passed from the absolutism of Asia to the 
civism of ancient Europe, and in modern Europe ad- 
vanced under the conflicting antagonism of organized 
and independent interests. Each class, as it appeared 
on the great theatre of events, endeavored to maintain 
its own ascendency, 


“ Prest together by the appetite 
And by the power of wrong ;” 


but in the later history, their mutual relations com- 
pelled each to make concessions which became limita- 
tions of their own powers. The Past teaches its lesson, 
and now let the Present remember that the effort of 
every caste, every exclusive interest, to become a sta- 
tionary point in the stream of the ages, but increases 
the weight of the superincumbent resistance, until the 
accumulated mass, like a French revolution, sweeps ter- 
ribly onward. 

The separation of power from government has been 
rapidly advancing since the Reformation. To-day in 
Turkey and Russia, the concentration of power exists, 
but with causes at work which evidently will scatter 
and destroy, and England which, in military phrase, has 
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deployed in the line of progress, presents us a nation 
which, together with this Republic, shows the gradual 
separation of power from government, and justifies any 
extremity of experiment in further limiting govern- 
mental action. ‘The throne of England at one time 
radiated in fact, and yet does in theory, all the govern- 
mental action. Judges there are not now openly removed 
for a want of subserviency to the throne, and a Jetfries 
does not commit his judicial murders upon the Bench; 
the king no longer issues his arbitrary decrees through 
the instrumentality of his commissioners of the Star- 
Chamber ; the legislature in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment, emanating more directly from the people, has not 
for long years presented the contemptible picture of a 
‘Rump Parliament tamely registering tne rescripts of 
authority ; the fraudulent resort of avaricious monarchs 
or royal profligates in debasing the currency has not 
been lately ventured upon; the fires of Smithfield have 
long since expired, although non-conforming Ireland is 
still oppressed, and the two-foot rule of the test oath but 
lately measured the faith of the loyal. 

The separation of these powers is working to its last 
results. ‘The union of the sacerdotal with the political 
power produced in England a civil war, in which blind 
enthusiasm, mad fanaticism, and selfish bigotry were 
connected with and made the instruments of a delib- 
erate and selfish policy. The result of this contest 
was the settlement and populating of our inhospitable 
wilderness. Man had not learned to respect individual 
freedom, and did not perceive its essential and morally 
necessary independence. ‘The early settlement of, at 
least, a portion of our continent was a declaration of di- 
vorce of church from state, of a separation of the po- 
litical and sacerdotal powers, while in other portions 
there was only a declaration of the independence of 
the church of the immigrants, but which subsequent 
circumstances rendered a declaration of the independ- 
ence of all. From the conflict of individual liberty 
and private interests with the centralized powers of the 
English government came the American Revolution, and 
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the Citizen-Soldier for the first time in the history of 
the world conducted a successful contest for his own 
rights, determined those rights, and gave them a tangi- 
ble existence in our present division of governments, 
and limitations of agency. The constitutions con- 
taining these should be examined with the light of 
history on their pages, and the separation of powers 
carefully distinguished, and no powers be yielded to the 
governments, unless they appear clearly to have been 
granted, and where improvidently granted in the exper- 
imental institution of one form of government, be 
resisted as dangerous in practice and void for want of 
conformity to the spirit which created the constitution. 

The simple element in the frame of the govern- 
ments, which affirms the liberty of the individual and 
the independence of the States, is the only safeguard 
against all encroachment against that union of powers, 
from which mankind has thus far escaped, and which 
in its history is the record of power and crime, de- 
pendence.and misery. As despotism in ancient times 
and in other lands arose from the concentration of all 
the powers in one central head, those powers should 
be separated and restored to their legitimate sources. 
Truth and political necessity having disparted church 
and state, the practical propriety is sustained in our ex- 
perience, and there will be but little desire and no 
danger of any new combination of these unnatural 
alliances. So much is settled. 

And here is a clear position from which to start in our 
investigation ; for are there not other combinations of 
powers which heretofore existed in the governments, 
which may produce despotic action? Our own cen- 
tral government has separated into different depart- 
ments, and endeavored to make as independent as then 
practicable of each other the legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers, with limitations never previously 
imposed, and rejecting powers exercised by all anterior 
governments as material and component parts of their 
political systems. Inquiry here will embrace all ques- 
tions relating to the finances of the country ; and in 
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this separation of powers the question must present it- 
self, whether the Constitution did not intend to limit 
the action of government_ to the least possible scope in 
this direction. Arbitrary monarchs had debased the 
currency and deranged commercial transactions, de- 
frauded their subjects, unsettled all the measures of 
value, and made the relation of debtor and creditor one 
of hostile injustice by this arbitrary process; they cre- 
ated incorporations which centralized wealth in the 
hands of the few, and which produced more deplorable 
consequences than the debasement of the coin in the 
fluctuations of values and the ruin of the unsus- 
pecting. These evils then had already existed in 
other governments, and our own soldiers of the Rev- 
olution had been deeply injured, and the faith of our 
early Confederation dishonored by causes similar in their 
operation, the same in their consequences; and the 
Constitution made under these circumstances seems on 
its face to be opposed to the exercise of any correspond- 
ent power. Under all other forms of government ex- 
clusive classes have existed, and by direct or indirect 
means have received the aid of legislation, while ours 
purports to be a government for the benefit of all indi- 
vidually. The foundation, on which this great com- 
monwealth stands, is the equality of all the people 
taken as individuals, and every interest before the state. 
The violation of this fundamental law, to however 
slight an extent, is, to that extent, the introduction of 
an aristocracy — an inceptive oligarchy; it is the sub- 
stitution of a privilege for a right; it is the imposition 
of a burthen upon many, instead of the exaction of a 
duty from all; and it is the introduction of the will 
of some over the wishes and interests of all others. 
The moment there is substituted inequality in taxation, 
in protection, in privilege, in power before the state, 
that moment the Republic is changed in its fundamen- 
tal action, and there is no security for the rights of in- 
dividuals, and there will be no stay to the aggressions 
by the protection of capital, and the grants of political 
powers for combined individual purposes. A selfish 
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debasement of the currency, whether by the coinage 
of the government or by irredeemable tickets of credit 
by incorporations derived from the Central Government 
and the States, mutually dependent and inseparably pro- 
ducing their fatal results together, may effect what the 
dangerous combination of the monetary with the polit- 
ical power ever has effected in the most arbitrary des- 
potisms of oppressive Europe. 

These are important questions with which the Citi-- 
zen-Soldier must mentally grapple, and which he must 
comprehend if he would discharge his duty to his 
country. It is to guard the Constitution that military 
associations are formed ; for with a population of seven- 
teen millions, and the isolation of our continent from 
any national power able to injure us materially, and 
with the length of our coast and breadth of our terri- 
tory, what danger from without is to be apprehended 
to this Republic? What political power can strike us 
at all our vulnerable points, or at what point can the 
successful blow of any enemy be fatal? Our cities 
may be destroyed and our coasts ravaged, but still 
we shall be unconquered and unconquerable, each 
member of our system possessing all the elements of 
organic life. Our physical position renders us invinci- 
ble, except through the instrumentality of mind. It is 
only by the silent and gradual operation of the gov- 
ernmental action undermining and destroying the Con- 
stitution, that our liberties can be carried away. Polit- 
ical equality, or the equality of each individual and 
every interest before the state is the synonym of the 
liberty of each, and whatever displaces this principle 
in practice, substitutes to that extent the opposing prin- 
ciple in action, that all individuals and interests are not 
equal before the State. In principle this substitution 
would be the ancient centralization of power, against 
which mankind have so long toiled through op- 
pression and blood. Tyranny is the power to pre- 
scribe external formulas for the mind, or to control 
the labor of individuals. The authority in each 
case rests upon the same principle, but mind and 
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labor belong to the individual ; and to prescribe a 
mode of action to either, is sacrificing the individual 
to power — to the supremacy of the state. This would 
be a return to the olden tyranny. Centralization of all 
powers in one individual was the absolutism of south- 
eastern Asia; their concentration in the State was the 
civism of ancient Europe; in the personal force and 
lawless violence of the Kings, Barons, and predatory 
chieftains was the feudality of modern Europe; and 
this country opposes individualism, all the rights of all, 
to the exercise of any powers which do not belong to all, 
and to each. Individualism against Centralization, Rights 
against Authority, Man against Tyranny, are but affir- 
mations of political equality ; which again is but the 
assertion of individual liberty, the right to do all that 
which one’s neighbor has a right to do. Now all men 
have a natural and, in the absence of positive enactment, 
a civil right to pass their proper credit upon the com- 
munity in any shape in which they can induce the 
community to accept it. Here is the equality of all, the 
liberty of each ; but the legislation of a caste steps in 
and says, that A. and B. only shall issue bills of credit 
of a certain kind, and all the other letters of the alpha- 
bet shall be forced into the penitentiary to the tune of 
the rogues-march, for doing what A. and B. are author- 
ized by law to do. Here the moral distinctions are 
confounded. But the injustice and evil tendency of 
this inroad upon the primary element of republicanism 
will be more manifest, if we suppose that Congress, as 
an already centralized power, should enact that none 
but citizens of the smallest State in the Union, Rhode- 
Island or Delaware, should alone exercise this distinct- 
ive privilege. Would not our people, even if their pow- 
er of moral revolution was utterly obliterated by the 
doctrine of ‘vested corporate rights,” resort to ‘ the 
arms that God and Nature had given them ”’ to over- 
throw the outrageous legislation, and restore their 
political equality? And yet the number of those 
throughout the entire Union, who would exercise this 
great prerogative under a charter from the general gov- 
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ernment, and who now have abused it under their 
State charters, do not equal in number the inhabitants 
of this smallest State. 

A tariff upon labor for the protection ! of capital, is 
a tax upon a hundred thousand for the benefit of one. 
Circumstances indicate this as the true state of the 
question. ‘The protective tariff is a tax imposed upon 
labor for the benefit of capital. Why is this tax de- 
manded ? Because it will enable the workingman here . 
to receive higher wages? Not at all; but because labor 
in Europe is greatly lower than in this country, the 
European manufacturer can fabricate at less cost than 
the capitalist here can possibly do, the protective tariff 
is imposed upon the sale of the foreign fabrics to re- 
munerate the capitalist the difference between the wages 
of European and American labor. The wages of labor 
here are not enhanced by the system; it is only a tax 
imposed upon the consumers here of the fabrics to pay 
to the capitalist the difference between the wages of 
labor here and in Europe. It then becomes the interest, 
and of course the active policy of the American manu- 
facturer, to depress the wages of labor, after his tariff 
is created ; for the difference between the cost of pro- 
ducing each article and the protected sale-price of such 
articles is his profit. His constant exertion then is 
inimical to both the laborer and consumer ; — to depress 
the wages of labor for the one and to increase the taxes 
upon the other. The former has been the result of the 
system in every country of the world into which it 
has been introduced, dragging millions. down from in- 
dependent and honorable labor to dependent misery. 

While this effect is produced upon the laborer, the 
consumer is ever called upon for an increased taxation. 
The cravings of selfishness are infinite, “‘its appetite 
but grows on what it feeds,” and the price of the man- 
ufactured article, by the constant law of gain, is raised 
to the highest point which it will produce in the market, 
by adding the tariff of protection to the cost of manu- 
facturing. Here the foreign fabrics come in, for the 
American manufactures are selling at the cost of their 
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production with the highest protective tax on the Amer- 
ican consumer superadded ; the foreign fabrics come in 
then on the strictest equality, and are sold at the prices 
of our home productions, the difference of prices occa- 
sioned by the protection is paid into the customs, and 
then the difference in the cost of fabrication between 
the two countries is carried to Europe, and constitutes 
the customary and undiminished profit of the foreign 
manufacturer. Under this state of things the tariff 
which has been laid becomes nugatory by the natural 
and interested action of the protected interest, and an 
additional tax is demanded from the consumer, so that 
the expansion of prices can ascend higher, and then 
higher, as the history of our own special legislation to 

‘certain limited and exclusive interests most fully 
shows. 

The law of universal equalization, keeping upacom- 
munity of interests, and dependencies between the na- 
tions of the world, through which the great energies of 
mind are brought into action, and their highest benefits 
universally diffused, cannot be successfully violated 
without the destruction of other interests; but those 
interests constantly protected under this law of equal- 
ization, produce a healthy reaction in favor of all 
against the protections of the few; or the law of self- 
ishness becoming omnipotent in the legislation of the 
country, the interests of capital destroy the dignity and 
independence of labor, which becomes subsidiary in all 
its forms, mechanical, agricultural, diurnal, to the con- 
trolling power of capital. There are balancing principles 
which constitute the law of society, and their infringe- 
ment is followed by consequences, destructive in direct 
proportion to their violation ; for what is given to one is 
taken from others, and the constant operation of this in- 
fringement would take all from the others and give to the 
one ; but those balancing principles right themselves 
by one adjustment of the taxation in the dubious palli- 
ative of a “‘compromise tariff ;’’ or the evil increases 
until the government, as in England, toil on while the 
desolations of a revolution are preparing beneath them. 
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These are the results, but the equal distribution of 
the protective taxes imposed may prevent, by the small- 
ness of the sum individually levied, and the indirectness 
of its collection, the clear perception of the injustice 
of the principle, and the secret invasion of the popular 
rights ; yet the combined action of political and com- 
mercial causes may precipitate the collection of this 
inequitable taxation upon certain localities, and the 
drain of the currency be the first intimation of the un- 
just and unequal operation of our legislation, produced 
by the ascendency of a caste. These are barely illus- 
trations of a principle, to show how sacredly the Con- 
stitution should be guarded, lest we fall back upon the 
system of European centralization which has cost so 
much blood and misery, and where Royalty is but a 
gilded pageant to preserve, and how here a President, 
who is not deeply and sacredly pledged to the equal 
rights of all, may be but a temporary instrument to pro- 
cure the ascendency of a caste, and to displace the great 
law of equalization, which is preserving or asserting the 
rights of individuals and classes, and balancing the in- 
tercourse of nations, the law from which no human 
agency can escape, whose wide-embracing influences 
grasp the poles of the earth. 

It is the accumulation of power around the central 
government that is always dangerous. A president for 
life, as a party in the formation of our constitution 
desired, by the appointment of his creatures to the 
ministerial, executive, and judicial offices, by the crea- 
tion of Star-chamber inquests,* by lending himself to 
particular interests, and organizing peculiar combina- 
tions, whether of wealth or vested privileges, by cor- 
rupting the legislature, and by the introduction of an 
English pension system, plundering the people and en- 
riching favored families, could entail the succession of 


* Has anybody reflected on the precise nature of the extraordinar 
tribunals, unknown to our constitution and laws, and repugnant to all 
our authorized forms of jurisprudence, lately introduced among us 
for the very laudable purpose of ferreting out official delinquency ? 

D. 
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his power to his own household. A president, who rep- 
resents a party having wealth, influence, and will, in 
the short space of his constitutional term, may give 
an ascendency to the action of one caste or interest in 
society, which long years will not reconquer to the 
whole people ; for there is no safety to the people, until 
the principle shall be established and carried into exe- 
cution, that they can resume any grant of political 
powers abstracted from them by selfish or mistaken 
legislation. Equality before the state of all individuals 
and interests is the primary law of the Republic ; yet 
a funded debt may be created so as to throw a control- 
ling power into the hands of the fundholders, and give 
them a lodgment behind the Constitution; twice this 
result has happened. In its turn, this funded debt may 
be made, and always will be claimed as the means of 
taxing labor for the protection of capital; and an ex- 
ecutive, wedded to the interests of his caste, may create 
a judiciary influence which will aid in the centraliza- 
tion of power, in the destruction of the States, and all 
end in the subservience of individuals to the single, 
solitary despotism which would ‘ray out its darkness,” 
from the central power upon all its dependencies. 

The Constitution must be guarded, then, that we fall 
not back ; that American freedom becomes not Euro- 
pean protection ; that equality before the state becomes 
not chartered privilege nor special legislation. The 
Constitution is only an advanced point in the progress 
of man towards his final destiny. It is the political 
résumé of all antecedent experience, and consequently 
the highest formal governmental vindication of the 
rights and exposition of the duties of man. This then 
should not be lost, lest we be compelled to retrace the 

_ past, along which lie the scattered ruins of the empires, 
and even where, amid the mournful fragments of their 
desolated capitols, blood yet profusely flows and groans 
of oppression are yet heard. What has been gained 
must not be lost; we must hold on to the present, 
against the influences of the past, while at the same 
time the eye should be turned upon the future with a 
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glorious prophecy. The world is in a state of constant 
transition onward. Omniscience has not finished his 
work and declared its results, for the condition of man 
has not yet vindicated the supremacy of Truth, Justice, 
and Love. ‘These are principles which in many of 
their relations yet lie above the Constitution and the 
action of society, and the results of which have not 
been incorporated into any structure of government ; 
but which are forming in society ready to assume the. 
external and visible embodiment in which they will 
clothe themselves. The invisible becomes visible ; 
theory develops itself into practice, and the progress 
of nations embodies highest truths in political forms. 
Then, Citizen-Soldier, while you stand by the Consti- 
tution, look firmly and calmly forward; and when a 
great truth rises up from the abysm, march to its vindi- 
cation and defence. Old forms must yield to new 
principles. ‘Truth must advance onward to the justifi- 
cation of eternal Reason, Justice to the vindication of 
omnipotent Power, and Equality to the perception and 
assertion of a law of infinite Love ; and in the future, 
under the guidance of these abiding and self-vindicating 
principles, shall come again the Restoration of the Race. 
Above all constitutions stand these principles, reflexes of 
the Intelligence, the Power and the Impulse which 
created all, and while you defend the Constitution, you 
only guard it as an advanced point in the line of pro- 
gress towards their consummation, as a victorious 
battle-ground to new conquests for the broad republic of 
mind over the declining empire of government, over 
ignorance, selfishness, and passion. 


W. 
Wheeling, July, 1841. 
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Arr. IV. — Orphic Sayings. By A. Bronson Atcort. 


I, REFORM. 


REGENERATION is the parent of reformation. Only 
Saints are reformers. Be still, thou blustering, brist- 
ling Radical, and listen reverently awhile to the whispers 
of the Divine Reformer within thee. Renew thyself, 
ere thou settest out on thy crusade against the Ages. 
Thou overcomest the world by conquering thyself. 
Self-conquest is the initiative to the marvels of re- 
form. 


Il. MAGNANIMITY. 


Brave deeds cost worlds. 


Ill. EXPERIENCE. 


Truth must be lived before it can be seen; loved, 
before embraced. The Soul but reflects herself 
through images of sense. She is, and contains what- 
soever appears without. Experience alone lifts the veil 
of sense to rebehold in Ideas the Face of God. Nature 
is the effigy of man, and man the Idol of God. 


IV. CHARITY. 


Lovest thou nothing, — then thou knowest nothing. 
All knowledge is born of charity ; all wisdom, of piety. 
Love, and divine the mysteries of the Godhead, love, 
and become a God. 


Vv. DOOMSDAY. 


Wheresoever the upright sojourns, there doth the 
great God cast his shadow to hold man in awe. In the 
‘presence of Sanctity, all men fear, all men adore, the 
perfect Deity. Then is the doomsday; and there is 
the Judgment. 


VI. INSPIRATION. 


The logic of the Breast is too subtile and instant for 
the Reason. It is quick with Omniscience. It affirms 
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always from present, face-to-face, parley with eternal 
facts. It darts straight to its quarry and rends all form- 
ulas of the Schools, as it illuminates the heavens of the 
mind. Itislght, intuition, self-revelation. Dazzled by 
excess of its brightness, sense is blinded, and reason 
gropes in the divine darkness. All reasoning is but 
self-finding, self-recovery. 


VII. ART. 


The art of the will is action; of the intellect, — 
thought. The prophet speaks, the saint lives, the 
Divine Word. ‘The literature of each is sublimely 
epic. ‘The Gods are heroic. 


VIII. BEAUTY. 


Beauty is the health of Goodness. 


IX. DISTRUST. 


Faithless and blind! who strowest distrust and look- 
est for faith. Doth the husk yield the kernel; cor- 
ruption, incorruption? Impossible. Faith alone yield- 
eth faith; hope springs forth from the bosom of hope. 
Plant then your hope if you would reap fruition. 
Your faith quickens as your doubt perishes. Life leaves 
death behind alway ; the Lord of life ascendeth from 
the sepulchres alway. 


X. REGENERATION. 


The Belly is not less the soul’s mediator than the 
brain, heart, hand. Except aman be indeed born of 
water and of spirit, he deceases and corrupts in the 
sludge of concupiscence. Body and soul must alike 
be regenerate and baptized in the soul of purity, in- 
carnated and clarified by the influences of the Holy 
Ghost. Life is the regimen of the soul; habits, sacra- 
mental rites, ministering to its salvation or doom. 
Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, imbrutes 
or glorifies. Let all your functions mediate ; all your 
faculties hallow ; all your acts deify your soul. 
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XI, LUCRE. 


Bread! there is alway enough and to spare in the 
granaries of Providence. But covetousness has driven 
long a prosperous businéss in the world; monopolized 
the hunger and thirst, the nakedness and exposure 
of mankind; and held a market for selling the flesh 
and blood of human beings. Bodies are everywhere 
bought and sold. Mammon, in league with slaughter, 
carnage, lust, forestalls the breath of souls; the Babe 
even at the breast is mortgaged to cancel the debts of 
the needy. Air, light, fire, fuel, water, earth, home, 
the grave even; heaven, hell ; —all, are stock in trade 
of the house of Mammon, Beelzebub and Co.; which 
emboldened by its gains, plots always speculations, 
- daring and impious, appropriating the Godhead even to 
transmute his attributes into gold, and would melt the 
universe to fill the vaults of Plutus. God and the 
world, all things, are coined, all things sold. 


XII. BENEFICENCE, 


God hath, and is all things ; yet givesall things, him- 
self, away. Go, churl, and do thou likewise. 


Arr. V. — Letter from Mr. Brisbane in reply to the 
Editor's remarks on Mr. Fourier’s system. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir, — The July Number of your valuable 
Review contained an article entitled “ Socta Evins 
AND THEIR Remepy,’’ in which you spoke of the Sys- 
tem of Fourier in such a way, as to leave upon the 
mind of the reader a very contracted idea of its extent 
and importance. I regret this, as your Review circu- 
lates, no doubt, among the most liberal minds of the 
country, —among Men well prepared to embrace the 
great doctrine of a Social Reform. Permit me to make 
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a few remarks upon your article, and to call through 
your pages the attention of conscientious Inquirers, 
who feel deeply the want of a solution of the grand 
problem of Man and his Destiny, to the scientific dis- 
coveries of Fourter. Those persons who cannot ob- 
tain his works, or who do not read French, can consult 
my work, entitled “ Social Destiny of Man,” which 
contains a general view of his system. 

You observe (page 269) that Fourier proposes to , 
get rid of the antagonism, which actually exists in the 
individual, society, by harmonizing the passions, and 
that his scheme therefore may be called a scheme of 
passional harmony. 

This, however, is but a small part and a detail of the 
vast social doctrine, which he has given to the world. 
He has founded the true Science of Society, as Coper- 
nicus founded the true Science of Astronomy, and he 
has discovered the laws and organization of a Social 
Order, which is based upon fixed laws in the moral or 
intellectual world, and which can be demonstrated with 
the precision of a mathematical problem. His dis- 
coveries led him to see that the passions are capable of 
harmony, provided they are developed in a social order 
suited to them; if they are not, no social unity and 
harmony are possible, for the passions are the active 
agents, the springs, wheels, &c., so to say, of society. 

The discerning of the true laws of society must be 
the achievement of human Genius. The Divinity does 
not reveal this knowledge to Man any more than he 
reveals to him the science of chemistry, mathematics, 
or astronomy. ‘This is the reason why it has been so 
long delayed; the enormous mass of prejudices which 
have always existed with regard to human nature, the 
fatal belief, that it was inherently defective, — that it 
was depraved and vicious, have prevented human reason 
from fulfilling its task, and discovering the Social Des- 
tiny of Man. 

Moralists, philosophers, and legislators, seeing the pas- 
sions perverted by a false order of things, and shocked 
at the discords and enormities, which they engender in 
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their deranged and perverted action, have supposed that 
the Evil was in man, — not in the social organization. 
They have charged in consequence upon the passions, 
— upon “poor and depraved human nature,” as they 
term it, the conflicts, vices, and crimes which have 
marked the course of human societies, and which 
should rest alone upon their false social systems. Those 
systems harass, misdirect, and thwart in a thousand 
ways the true and natural tendencies of the passions, 
which are consequently falsely or discordantly devel- 
oped, and offer us a reversed image of their true devel- 
opment. They engender at present as much discord 
and depravity, as they would, in atrue social order, pro- 
duce harmony and virtue. 

The fatal, and at the same time superficial belief, 
that the passions are bad or naturally discordant, which 
has been such an obstacle to social science, is easily 
dissipated, if we once understand that the passions are 
subject to a two-fold mode of development or action, — 
one of which is true, the other false ; the one discord- 
ant, the other harmonious. Observers of man have 
not had the perspicuity to see that the passions were 
subject, like every active power or agent, to this double 
movement. They have in consequence mistaken false 
and perverted effects of passions for the passions them- 
selves, and have supposed that envy, hatred, revenge, 
jealousy, &c., were original sentiments placed by the 
Creator in the soul of man. Asa series of false soci- 
eties have existed on the earth, the passions have 
always appeared in their false development; and the 
continued persecution, which results from this false de- 
velopment, has led the world to suppose, that it was 
the only one of which they were capable. As a con- 
sequence they have been condemned as naturally bad. 

Instead of condemning the passions, —the most 
perfect work of the Divinity on this earth, — we should 
condemn our false societies, which are the work of 
philosophers and legislators. But philosophers. and le- 
gislators have had more confidence in their work than 
in God’s, and instead of blaming their social laws and 
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institutions, they have heaped upon man the dark load 
of injustice, vice, and degradation, which should rest 
alone on their false theories and doctrines. 

The condemnation of Man has gone on from age to 
age, until he has become degraded in his own eyes, and 
the doctrine of the depravity of human nature has been 
firmly established. 

This blasphemous doctrine, this practical atheism, 
is the foundation on which all past and present socie- 
ties have been, and are based; and we see in their 
disastrous and odious results a true picture of their 
outrageous foundation, insulting alike to the wisdom 
of the Divinity and the dignity of man. 

Fourier, guided in his researches by a higher and 
clearer view, and by an integral faith in the Providence 
of the Divinity, cast a deep and searching glance into 
the scheme of creation. Instead of condemning Man 
and the passions, he bowed down before this manifes- 
tation of the wisdom of God, and commenced a patient 
and laborious analysis of the deep and benighted ques- 
tion of the human passions, or the science of man. 
For seven years he labored at it with that inveterate 
perseverance which characterized his mind, — at times 
half driven to doubt, and distraction by the difficulties 
to be overcome,—but he solved the problem, and 
solved it triumphantly. He discovered the great Law 
of Attractions proportional to Destinies, which is the 
only true guide in the study of social questions, and 
the laws which govern the action of the passions, — 
the Series of Groups. From those laws he deduced 
an organization of society, and a system of social insti- 
tutions, suited to Man and the Destiny he isto fulfil on 
this earth. 

To solve this problem, it was necessary to discover 
the Destiny of Man and the Function assigned him by 
the Divinity in the scale of Creation; the relation of 
Mind, or the intellectual Principle in the universe, to 
matter; the law of Duality of Movement, (or two-fold 
mode of Development of all powers and active agents ;) 
the theory of Transitions, (which contains an explana- 
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tion of the cause of Evil,) and the laws of the Aromal 
Kingdom. (The aromal kingdom comprises those invis- 
ible, imponderable fluids, a few of which are known to 
science under the names of magnetism, galvanism, 
electricity, &c.) 

It is of course impossible to enter here into any ex- 
planation of these various subjects, but they, who have 
studied them, and comprehend the whole scope of 
Fourier’s vast researches, will feel the truth and gran- 
deur of the following declaration. 

“‘Up to the present time we have only been able to 
admire in the works of Man (in Architecture, Art, In- 
dustry, &c.) the material beautiful. For the first time 
we shall see the passional beautiful, (the Harmony of 
the Passions, ) see the Creator in person and in all his 
wisdom —for what is the spirit, the wisdom of the 
Divinity, if it be not the Harmony of the twelve Pas- 
sions, their complete development without any conflict, 
and in as perfect an accord as that of an excellent or- 
chestra? This beautiful work is the only one which 
can give Mankind an idea of the glory and wisdom of 
the Divinity. 

““We see at present His material wisdom which 
bursts forth in the Harmony of the celestial spheres, 
and in the Mechanism of created things; but we have 
no idea of His Political and Social wisdom. Of the 
Social Movement we have no other examples than 
those of our false Societies, in the fraud, pillage, and 
oppressions of which there breathes a demoniac spirit. 
We shall only see the spirit of God in the Harmony 
of the Passional Series in their unity, their virtues, 
and in the charm which stimulates them unceasingly 
to useful Industry.” 

Philosophers and legislators, having condemned the 
Passions, have had of necessity to resort to repression 
and constraint to keep them in subjection. To attain 
the most order and harmony possible in society, they have 
undertaken, to moralize the individual, and to repress 
and suppress those passions, which they considered bad. 
It is to the idea of the necessity of Constraint that the 
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world owes the hundreds of moral theories and codes 
of laws, (with their practical means of enforcement 
— prisons, scaffolds, racks, gibbets, &c.,) which have 
been devised for its government, and which have result- 
ed in the Social chaos that now exists on the globe. 

Moralists have sanctioned this system of constraint 
and repression, and to it they have added worst of all 
inconsistencies ; for often having condemned the human 
race collectively, they wish to reform the Individual! ! 

This complication of error has completely bewildered 
the human mind ;—so much so that the most religious 
minds have lost faith in the integrity of Providence ; 
and Reformers of the most enlarged views do not think 
of pursuing a policy different from the old worn out 
one of philosophers and legislators, who have been con- 
stantly striving to force man to adapt himself to society, 
instead of adapting society to man. ‘That they did not 
see, in the present turbulent, depraved, and discordant 
development of the passions, the germs (inverted it is 
true) of a brilliant social and passional harmony, is not 
surprising ; for having accepted the superficial doctrine, 
that the Divinity could not or did not choose to create 
anything more perfect than the depraved Being called 
civilized Man, they of course could only see imperfection 
and frailty in him. 

Let us here remark that we do not look upon Man 
as we find himin the Barbarian and Civilized Soci- 
eties as perfect. Far from it. We consider him a poor 
and undeveloped Being, nine tenths of whose faculties 
and talents are perverted or lie dormant; whose higher 
intellectual powers are not called out, (which is most 
important to counterbalance or give a useful direction 
to the sensual tendencies or passions, ) and to whom no 
elevated objects and functions are offered to excite in 
him a love of the beautiful and the true, which is the 
best means of directing the mind from sensuality. 

What is a man whose higher intellectual faculties 
are undeveloped ? An incomplete being, deprived of the 
inward light which God gave him to guide him, and 
wandering in mental darkness. Place such a being in 
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a society like the present one, termed civilization, which 
is full of allurements, temptations, and pitfalls ; — his 
sensual passions alone developed, for of course some- 
thing will find development, — then tell him to move 
on through the thousand shoals of social life, and what 
is the result? Why he commits excesses, runs into 
discords and vices, for the present state of things seems 
calculated expressly to engulph the individual, and he 
falls. Then your whining moralist and theorist send 
forth their piteous moans over “ poor fallen human 
nature,” which are well echoed by a deep, universal 
moan of suffering, that goes forth from a harassed and 
miserable Race, who plead for wiser, truer guides to 
lead them out of the social labyrinth, in which they 
are blindly wandering. 

Your strong denunciations, Mr. Brownson, of these 
incompetent guides of mankind, will keep you, I hope, 
from following in any way in their paths. I regret to 
find, however, that while you do not condemn man as 
depraved or vicious, you look upon him nevertheless as 
incomplete, or rather as imperfect, but progressive and 
tending to perfection. I say, I regret this ; because sup- 
posing the idea, that Man is good and the passions are 
capable of Harmony, is an Utopia, it is better to take it 
up and speculate upon it, than to continue speculating 
upon an old dogma, which has engendered since the 
commencement of history nothing but indigence, fraud, 
oppression, and carnage, and which keeps our legislative 
and moral tinkers continually patching up their systems 
of constraint and repression, which are found such 
ineffectual barriers to the innumerable varieties of vice 
and crime, that the practical operation of society is con- 
stantly producing. 

As I have not space to enter into an examination of 
the theory of the Passions, so as to show scientifically 
that they are capable of harmony, I will merely ex- 
amine some of the objections which you raise to the 
possibility of such a Harmony, in order to counteract, 
if possible, the influence which they may have had 
upon the minds of your readers, and induce them to 
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examine with impartiality the original and profound 
discoveries of Fourier. 

You observe (page 269), ‘Each passion seeks its 
own gratification, and can rarely obtain it without 
thwarting another.” This is perfectly true im our pres- 
ent societies. Ambition, or the pride of rank and for- 
tune, thwarts love, and love disappoints ambition ; the 
desire of gain thwarts friendship, and the passion, pater- 
nity, leads to selfishness, and is in conflict with most of 
the other passions. But we must not take our present 
societies as the standard by which to judge of the ac- 
tion and operation of the passions. ‘They are at pres- 
ent falsely developed, and are all in conflict. But the 
regularity and method, which everywhere exist in the 
disorder and perversion of the passions in our false so- 
cieties, are a proof that a system can be devised in 
which they will produce order and harmony. 

You say, “It is impossible, for example, to harmon- 
ize benevolence and the love of accumulation; for the 
one finds its gratification in giving away, the other in 
acquiring and hoarding.”” 'Thisis an error. In Associ- 
ation, based upon a system of sharehold property, which 
produces unity of interests, each individual can only 
forward his interests by forwarding those of all the 
other members, and all the other members can only 
forward these by forwarding his; as a consequence 
mutual good feeling and well wishing will exist. Be- 
sides at present no one accumulates merely to keep; 
(there may be here and there a very rare exception, 
which only confirms the general rule ;) a man accumu- 
lates to give away, — to offspring or persons he loves,— 
or for ambition’s sake ; but establish numerous and va- 
ried ties between each individual and all the members 
of an association, and open to him various avenues to 
rank and distinction, and we will see that the love of 
accumulation will in no wise conflict with those pas- 
sions, which you term the social, disinterested, heroic. 
— The great error, which is committed, is taking 
our present societies as the unvarying and sole measure, 
by which to judge of man and all social effects ; — 
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because they pervert the passions, we suppose that they 
will always be perverted; and because they produce 
discord, we suppose that discord will always exist. 


‘‘Nature,” again you say, ‘“‘is no economist. She secures 
her ends by an excessive expenditure of means. The end 
she proposes to secure by any given passion is always good 
and sacred, but in order to secure it, she lavishes the passion 
in excess. Take the passion of love, given to secure the 
continuance of the species. Wherever this passion exists 
in sufficient strength and activity to ensure the end for which 
it was given, it exists in a degree that would push us beyond 
that end.” 

To answer this objection fully, it would be necessary 
to enter into a long explanation. This I cannot here do, 
and will therefore limit myself to a few remarks. In 
our present societies very little development and satis- 
faction are given to most of the passions. How slightly, 
for example, are friendship and ambition satisfied? The 
consequence is that an excessive development is given 
to those passions, which can be gratified, — among 
others, to material love, and to eating. Leave the mind 
unoccupied, and every passion which is aroused in it 
will of course absorb its entire energy and run into 
excesses. 

Could we strip the earth of all its verdure, and plant 
upon it one species of tree or vegetable, that species 
would soon cover its entire surface. A true system of 
agriculture will prevent the excessive spreading of any 
particular variety of plant, by cultivating all varieties 
and kinds; and a true system of society will, by de- 
veloping properly all the faculties, talents, and passions 
in man, maintain equilibrium, and prevent any particu- 
lar one from running to excess. 

The passion, love, was not given to man merely to 
secure the continuance of the species; it was given to 
him to regulate the relations of the sexes. Intellectual 
love, which is so much the nobler part of the passion,* 


* True; but we were not speaking of intellectual love, nor of pla- 
tonic love, but of love as a mere sexual appetite. We have not lived 
forty years without learning that there is a higher love. — Ep. 
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is not necessary even to propagate the species, as we 
see in the case of animals; and neither intellectual nor 
material love is necessary in the vegetable kingdom. 

It certainly cannot be charged upou nature that she 
is no economist, and is lavish of her means as regards 
intellectual love, — that noble passion, which combines 
admiration, reverence, and affection. There isnot, nor 
ever has been a thousandth part enough of it in our so- 
cieties ; and it is to the absence of it that we must at- 
tribute in part that coarseness, vulgarity, use of low 
language, and tendency to groveling pleasures, which 
we find so common, even among the rich, and that 
want of respect and deference to, and often rudeness 
and brutality towards, the female sex. 

Love is one of the most beautiful of the passions; 
it is implanted in us to elevate and ennoble the relations 
of the sexes, to give charm to life and refinement to 
our social intercourse. The Creator, who is a supreme 
economist, and who always connects the useful with 
the beautiful, has connected with and assigned to this 
passion the important and useful functions of the con- 
tinuance of the species, which heightens and gives a 
deep endearing charm to it; but he has not created it 
by any means for the sole purpose of perpetuating the 
Race. ‘To explain my idea, I will make use of a sim- 
ile. Was the peach created, merely that it might con- 
tain within it a stone, which could be planted and pro- 
duce atree? No; but as the Creator connects, as [ 
remarked, the useful with the beautiful, he has im- 
bedded in that delightful fruit a stone, which may be 
used, if necessary, for that purpose. © 

Another view which you advance is the following ; 


‘¢ Man is a musical instrument that can neither be put nor 
kept in perfect tune. He was made for progress. Progress 
consists in overcoming disharmony ; and unless it is one day 
to cease, implies that disharmony can never be entirely over- 
come.” 


Is the Progress, let us ask, which man is to accom- 
plish on the earth, and of which so much is talked and 
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written, to take place internally, ——in the individual, 
or is it to be external and take place in the outward 
world? If it is to be internal,—in his own nature, 
then man should, it strikes me, bundle himself up like 
a silkworm, and accomplish it in whatever way he may 
be destined so to do. But if man is to accomplish 
some great progress in the outward world, then he 
should have received from the Divinity a definite phys- 
ical and passional (or intellectual) organization, adapted 
to the accomplishment of that progress. 

Such undoubtedly is the case. His physical organiza- 
tion and his passions are the same now, that they were 
four thousand years ago, and as they will be undoubt- 
edly for ten thousand years to come. The only influ- 
ence which the progress, he has to accomplish, has upon 
his individual nature, is to open to it a broader field of 
action, and to enable his passions and faculties to de- 
velop themselves, and act according to their true and 
legitimate tendencies. 

The progress which man has to accomplish is in the 
external world. It consists in cultivating and embel- 
lishing the globe, of which he is the overseer, and 
which is a noble Domain confided to his care ; in de- 
veloping all its varied resources and riches ; in perfect- 
ing the animal and vegetable Kingdoms; in effac- 
ing discords and establishing harmonies, and in stamp- 
ing upon the material world the impress and perfection 
of his Intellectual nature, and in performing on the 
planet or sphere, over which he presides, that grand work 
of Harmony and Intelligence, which God is. performing 
in the infinite universe. 

In addition to this, man has to discover the laws of 
universal Science, or laws which govern the scheme of 
creation, in which is accomplished the science of 
society, or the principles of a true social organization, 
and which, if once discovered and established, will guar- 
antee to his passions a true and harmonious develop- 
ment, and direct him rightly in the attainment of his 
Destiny. 

The Human Race are placed upon the earth both 
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weak and ignorant; they have neither shelter, nor cov- 
ering, nor implements, nor machinery, nor fertilized 
fields, nor knowledge to direct them in inventing the 
means of obtaining them. 

The Divinity has delivered the globe into their hands 
in a rude state, covered with dense forests, wild plains 
and valleys, deserts and marshes, and the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms in a vigorous but undeveloped condi- 
tion. 

Such is the commencement ; the Human Race are 
placed upon the planet, ignorant and without a true sys- 
tem of society, and without Industry or the means of 
cultivating the globe and performing their Trust of 
Overseer. 

They must raise themselves from their primitive 
ignorance to universal science ; and they must take the 
planet in its wild state, cultivate and embellish it, clear 
it of its vast forests, fertilize its burning deserts, drain 
its miasmatic marshes,,dike and regulate its streams, 
perfect the animal and vegetable creations, bring forth 
its varied riches and natural harmonies, and make of it 
a magnificent terrestrial abode, worthy of God who 
created in germ all its beauties, and of the genius of 
Man which is charged with developing them. 

Here is an immense progress to accomplish, a mighty 
undertaking to perform. Is it probable, I ask, that the 
Divinity has created an imperfect being to execute so 
mighty a work, and entrusted to a poor and imperfect 
creature, in conflict and discord with himself, so high 
a function? No; the sentiment of the fitness of uni- 


‘versal things, which the soul conceives instinctively, 


says No. 

The human Race have not advanced far, it is true, 
in their great work. Not having discovered a true sys- 
tem of society, their energy and activity have been 
misdirected, and their passions falsely developed. They 
have been engaged in war and devastation, and ne- 
glected their true function. The Greek and Roman 
world sunk exhausted under its ceaseless conflicts and 
commotions ; and it has been left to modern civiliza- 
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tion to commence anew, the development of Industry, 
and the Arts and Sciences, and the grand work of Pro- 
gress. 'The Race have now the implements, the mate- 
rials, wherewith to move.,on towards the accomplish- 
ment of their Destiny ; their judgment has become a 
good deal matured by experience ; they see that pro- 
gress is their law ; that a grand Work is before them ; 
and that the pursuit of trivial or pernicious objects, 
such as mere individual happiness and war, which have 
heretofore occupied their attention and efforts, must 
give way to greater and nobler undertakings. 

The first and most important step now to be taken, 
is to discover and establish a true system of society, 
which will direct the labor, energy, and genius of the 
Race, to the great objects mentioned above, as effectu- 
ally as they have heretofore been directed to war, pil- 
lage, and destruction. Fourier has, I believe, discover- 
ed the principles of such a society ; it consists in a sys- 
tem of Association based upon Artrractive InpustRy, 
unity of action and interests, and harmony of the pas- 
sions, (or the directing of the passions to their true and 
legitimate objects of activity). A practical trial of the 
system can be made on a small scale, and without over- 
throwing states and the whole established order of 
things. If the first trial succeeds, it will spread‘ rapid- 
ly, and become general by its inherent superiority over 
the present social organization ; it will produce as great 
a reform in Industry and the practical interests of man- 
kind, as the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo pro- 
duced in Astronomy, or the mariner’s compass and the 
steam-boat produced in navigation. Association and 
Attractive Industry will set the honman Race upon the 
right track, which, in their false social wanderings, 
they have not yet discovered. 

The questions of Progress and the Harmony of the 
passions are two vast subjects, which to be understood, 
would require an elaborate and thorough analysis. 
What I have said can give of course very little idea of 
them, and I will close my remarks with one or two 
more observations. 
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You say, “‘ Man isa musical instrument, that can nei- 
ther be put, nor kept in perfect tune.”? Now let me ask, 
if man can establish harmonies in sounds, in hues and 
colors, in flavors, in mechanical constructions, and in 
various other departments, is it not surprising that God 
cannot establish harmony in the passions, provided he 
wishes so todo? Andif he does not wish it, is it not 
equally surprizing that he should prefer to create an 
imperfect and discordant being, with passions which 
lead him astray, —often to perdition, and with no 
other means of regulating them than constraint and 
repression, which in most cases are inefficient ; — and 
then place at the termination of his earthly career eter- 
nal punishment, if he falls, which in a majority of cases 
he does! ! 

Advocates of the doctrine of human perversity can- 
not extricate themselves from the numerous contradic- 
tions into which they fall, by saying that Man was cre- 
ated good, but that he fell. His fall was in the social 
or political world, and led to that general derangement 
and perversion of the passions of which I have spoken, 
— not in his organic nature. He is bodily and men- 
tally as he was when he came from the hands of God ; 
and over his organic system, or nature, he has no con- 
trol. ‘The social system in which he lives may change 
the development of those active agents, called passions, 
within him, but it cannot change those agents them- 
selves. It requires better proofs than moralists and phi- 
losophers have heretofore brought, to show that Man is 
a defective, depraved, or discordant being, and that 
their policy of reforming him with theories of con- 
straint, self-denial, damnation, &c., instead of reforming 
society, is the true one. 

I will say with Fourier; let them ‘comprehend in 
detail the social Order to which Man is destined, and. 
they will see that the Creator has known perfectly. well 
in what manner to create the passions, so as to be 
adapted to social unity and harmony; that he would 
be wrong to change them to please Seneca or Plato; 
and that human reason instead of criticising his work, 
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should exert itself to discover a social system suited to 
them. All their systems of repression and constraint 
will not change them, and they will constantly produce 
evil and discord in a false system of society, as they 
will produce virtue and harmony in a true system. 

You say that the harmony of the passions, so far as 
attainable, is to be obtained by following the Christian 
rule, deny thyself, which, you add, is poorly substitut- 
ed by Fourier’s rule, please thyself. 

Fourier’s system is not an Epicurean doctrine of indi- 
vidual pleasure ; its object is not to secure to the human 
race individually a mere personal happiness, by the cau- 
tious calculations of self-denial, or by a headlong satis- 
faction of the passions. Man was not placed upon the 
earth for so contracted and insignificant an end ; he was 
placed upon it to perform a grand work of order, unity, 
and regulation ; — to be its intelligent overseer, — not 
a mere seeker of self-gratification, — and to exercise, in 
the sphere over which he presides, the eternal harmon- 
izing and perfecting influence of intelligence upon 
matter. Develop all his faculties and talents, arouse his 
energies, open to him a broad sphere of action, give 
him noble and congenial objects of activity, and he 
will be happy. 

It is a law, that whenever the Divinity requires the 
performance of a function from a being, he connects 
the happiness of the being with it. 

Let man perform his Trust of Overseer, execute the 
great works connected with it, and fulfil his Destiny, 
and he will be rewarded by happiness. But he now 
does not perform his Trust; he has deviated from his 
Destiny ; he is occupied with trivial or baneful works, 
and he is miserable. In his deviation from his Destiny, 
his faculties, talents, and passions find no elevated, 
noble, and congenial objects of activity, and the con- 
sequence is, that they run wild, fasten upon false or 
pernicious objects, or remain in a state of stagnation, 
which engenders corruption and innumerable perver- 
sions. He is besides surrounded in the outward world 
by poverty, disorder, and temptations, which add to the 
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derangement of his passions and faculties. In sucha 
state of things, a very guarded development or repres- 
sion, and even something of the passional energies, are 
very important and necessary. If the passions cannot 
be rightly directed, they of course must be kept down, 
and there is no other alternative. Self-denial then be- 
comes valuable as a palliative, but it is in its essence 
nothing more than a palliative, a wise selfishness, and 
useful only in a period of Transition. Let the Human 
Race discover their Destiny, let them bend all their 
energies to its fulfilment, and those barriers which 
moralists and legislators have raised against the useless, 
pernicious, and surplus activity of the passions, and 
which are looked upon with so much respect, will be 
found useless, and be forgotten. 

My object in writing this letter has been more to 
excite curiosity, than to give explanations. I wish to 
call attention to the profound and comprehensive discov- 
eries of Fourier, and induce those, who are seeking con- 
scientiously for effectual remedies for present social evils, 
to examine attentively his system. Suppose his scheme 
of passional Harmony is not true, it does not undermine 
his doctrine ; the possibility of harmonizing the pas- 
sions is an important feature of it, as it is of social order 
and unity, but it is only a branch, —a detail of his 
vast system. 

Let us examine what he has done besides. He has 
discovered and matured a plan of Association, in which 
vast economies can be effected ; unity of action and 
interests established ; a free development given to indi- 
vidual character ; all rights and legitimate feelings, such 
as individual property, the religious sentiment, the 
family tie, &c. respected, and a boundless field opened 
to the exercise of personal liberty. 

He has discovered a system of Property, which will 
conciliate the individual with the collective interest ; 
the desire of private gain with public good; maintain 
all individual rights; guarantee to every one the chance 
of an easy acquisition of property ; prevent the abuses 
and tyranny of individual property as now established, 
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and do away with those causes of law-suits and litiga- 
tions which exist so abundantly at present. 

He has discovered a new Organization of Industry, 
by means of which it .can be rendered honorable and 
Attractive. His system of Attractive Industry is one 
of his most brilliant practical discoveries, and it should 
alone, as it no doubt will, confer upon his name an im- 
perishable glory. —But two systems of Labor or 
Industry have existed on the earth. — Slave Labor and 
Labor for Wages. ‘The first system makes use of the 
lash and punishments to force men to toil; the second, 
of want and starvation to attain the same end. Both 
systems are a disgrace to the leaders of the world, and 
Fourier, who has repaired their ignorance and neglect, 
_and discovered a third system which will strip Industry 
of the repulsiveness and degradation now attached to 
it, and will render it honorable and attractive, has con- 
fered an unappreciable benefit upon the toiling millions 
whose days are now spent in the dreary drudgery of 
our societes. 

He has discovered a System of Education, which 
will call out all the faculties, talents, and capacities of the 
child ; initiate it at an early age into the practical pur- 
suits of Industry, and later into the sciences; make it 
physically and intellectually a fully developed being,— 
all that the Creator intended it should be, —not a poor, 
undeveloped creature, nine tenths of whose intellectual 
powers are perverted or smothered, as is the case with 
nine hundred and ninety-nine children out of one 
thousand at present, and give it its rights, its place in so- 
ciety, its function to perform there, and its independ- 
ence. Fourier’s system will guaranty to the child the 
Right of a complete practical and scientific education, 
and to the Man the Right to Labor, or Right of taking 
part in all those occupations for which his education 
has prepared him. 

Besides these practical discoveries, a part only of 
which I have mentioned, Fourier’s scientific or theo- 
retical Labors, on which his practical system is based, 
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have resulted in the discovery of some most important 
Laws in the moral or intellectual world. 

1. The great Law of ArTRAcTIONS PROPORTIONAL TO 
Destinies, which is an unerring guide in the study of 
social questions, a perfect standard or measure by which 
to judge of the truths and value of social systems and 
institutions, and one of the principal proofs of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

2. The Law of Duatity or Movement, the Law of 
Exceptions and theory of Transitions, without which 
it is impossible to explain the cause of past and pres- 
ent evil, which has existed and still exists on the 
earth, and to reconcile the wisdom of the Divinity 
with the misery and disorder which we see in the 
world around us. 

3. The Law of Universat Anatoey, which gives us 
the key to the relation of mind to matter, — of God to 
the material universe. 

4. The full and complete theory of Arrraction, 
which is the sole agent of God in the regulation of the 
material as well as the intellectual or moral universe. 
The theory of material attraction has been in part dis- 
covered by Kepler and Newton ; Fourier has extended 
it to the intellectual (or strictly speaking, social and 
passional) world. It is by this theory that is proved 
scientifically the truth of Attractive Industry. 

5. The Laws which regulate the Material, Organic, 
Aromal (electro-magnetic) kingdoms, and of social or- 
ganizations. (See page 161 of Social Destiny of Man.) 

Fourier devoted forty years to the discovery and 
elaboration of the vast system which he has given to 
the world, and they, who comprehend it in all its 
branches, can alone judge of his merits and the honor 
which should be paid to his genius. 

But if we sweep away all his scientific labors, if we 
pronounce his system of Association and Attractive 
Industry, and his scientific discoveries to be false, still 
his profound and searching Analysis of society, his just 
and vigorous criticisms of its monstrous defects and 
abuses, and his demonstration of its falseness and the 
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artificial foundation on which it is based, will rank him 
as the most profound analytical genius that the world 
has ever produced, and entitle him to the thanks and 
honors of mankind. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your friend and wellwisher, 
ALBERT BRISBANE. 


[We willingly insert the above communication from a man, whose 
zeal in the cause of social reform we sincerely honor. We have no 
disposition to detract from the merits of Mr. Fourier, although we do 
not agree with him in his philosophy of human nature. His doctrine 
concerning attractive industry, if not of groups and series, we most 
cordially embrace, and had advocated in our own writings years be- 
fore ever we had heard of Mr. Fourier. That a system of attractive 
industry, in some form, must finally be substituted for the present 
systems of slave labor, and of labor at wages, has long been our set- 

- tled conviction. We go farther. We hesitate not to avow our full 
and decided conviction, that a system of attractive industry, must em- 
brace the principle of association, and of associations larger than the 
family, and smaller than the state, associations which will constitute 
each by itself a unit or element of the political order. But, that Mr. 
Fourier has conceived the best possible plan of these associations, we 
are not convinced; nor are we convinced that the social reformer 
should labor directly for the formation of them. It seems to us that 
when the world is ripe for them, they will form themselves, spon- 
taneously as it were. They must come, whenever they do come, as 
the necessary development of that which immediately precedes. In 
the mean time, we wish all success to those of our friends who are 
trying the experiment. So far from throwing obstacles in their way, 
we would do all in our power to aid them. — Ep.] 


Arr. VI. — History of the Colonization of the United 
States. By Georce Bancrorr. Abridged by the 
Author. Boston: Little and Brown. 1841. 2 vols. 
16mo. 


Our official relations with the author of this History have hereto- 
fore rendered it indelicate for us to speak of the work in terms suit- 
able to its merits. We were also too desirous of witnessing its un- 
bounded success, to be found commending it, when all the world 
were clamoring against us. But as those relations have ceased to 
subsist, as the public clamor against us is subsiding, and as there is 
no danger, in this community at least, that Mr. Bancroft will be held 
responsible for our heresies, we are now free to speak as we think 
and feel. 
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We would not write so foul a libel on our own judgment and taste, 
as to say that we do not fully coincide with the high and flattering 
opinions, which have been almost universally expressed of this 
History, both.at home and abroad. It deservedly ranks, we will not 
say the first, but among tne very first historical productions of the 
age, and of an age peculiarly rich in historical productions, so rich, 
and so original in its point of view, that it may almost be said to be 
the first age that has ever really written history. It is, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Prescott’s admirable work on Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the only really historical work this country has produced. 

Of all species of composition History is the highest and most 
difficult, requiring the highest order of genius, and the most various 
and varied qualifications and acquisitions. The Historian must 
judge all, and therefore know all, — philosophy, art, science, religion, 
politics, industry, and know them in detail as well as in their gener- 
ality ; or else he will give us a mere chronicle of events, as remote 
from true history as barren of instruction and interest. Mr. Bancroft 
possesses the requisite qualifications of an historian in an eminent 
degree. He combines in his work the splendor-of Gibbon, the eru- 
dition of Heeren, the philosophy of Guizot, the graceful and winning 
narrative of Thierry, the life and movement of Thiers, and a 
warmth of feeling, a poetry of description, and a picturesqueness of 
expression peculiarly his own. 

The portions of his work, aside from his descriptions of natural 
scenery and sketches of individual characters, which strike us as 
most felicitous in execution, are those in which he gives a general 
view of the march of ideas and events in the old world, connects 
them with, and shows their bearing on American History. In these 
he shows that he has studied general history, not less successfully 
than he has the history of\his own country. In this, he has pursued the 
true method. No man can, properly speaking, write the history of any 
one epoch, or of any one country, without having studied profoundly 
the History of the world, ascertained the general march of man- 
kind, and the position occupied in the general development of the 
race by the particular epoch, or the particular country of which he 
proposes to write. ® 

We regard it as a high merit in Mr. Bancroft’s History, that it is 
written under the profound conviction, that Humanity, in its progress 
through the ages, is developing and realizing a’ grand providential 
idea, plan, or purpose. Hach age, each nation has its especial 
mission assigned it in advance, in the grand scheme of Divine prov- 
idence, a scheme which embraces all its ideas and events, from the 
most comprehensive to the most minute. 

This country has its Idea, and its Mission. Its Idea is Liberty, 
not of the king, the hierarch, the noble, the merchant-prince, but of 
man, under both his spiritual and his material relations. Its Mis- 
sion is the practical realization of Liberty in this broad sense for 
the human race. Hence with us all events are significant or insig- 
nificant according to their bearing on Liberty. Following out this 
Idea, Mr. Bancroft groups all the details of our history around the 
Idea of Liberty, at greater or less distances, according to their rela- 
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tive influence in advancing or retarding its progress. In this way 
he renders our History really instructive, and reproduces it in its 
epic character. In this way he secures that unity and order in his 
narrative, which would otherwise be wanting, in an account of the 
establishment and growth of a large number of scattered and inde- 
pendent Colonies, 

Mr. Bancroft not only writes his history under the influence of 
the true American Idea, but he takes that Idea in a large and gener- 
ous sense. The Freedom, he loves and pursues with the unwearied 
assiduity of a true lover, is freedom of mind, and freedom of the 
people. He says with Descartes, cogito, ergo swm, I am sovereign of 
my thought ; no man can touch it, and whusvever would restrain it, 
or infringe its free and honest utterance is no true man. The free- 
dom of the people is the natural result of freedom of thought. For 
if every man have that within him, which no man may control, if 
in fact every man is within the sphere of his own being a sovereign, 
then the freedom of all, which is nothing but the sovereignty of 
each, must be recognised. 

Thus far, we can speak in terms of unqualified praise of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s History. But we either see or seem to see a view implied in 
his conception of the freedom of the people, which we hold to be 
unsound, and even dangerous. He does not seem to us to keep 
always distinct in his mind the wide difference there is in reality, 
between the freedom of the people as the body politic, as a common- 
wealth, and the freedom of the people as individuals. He there- 
fore welcomes always whatever tends to enlarge the power of the 
people in their collective capacity, as an event auspicious to liberty. 
But, on this point, he has rather followed out the abstract idea-of 
democracy, as the student conccives it in his closet, than the idea 
of democracy as it is conceived and limited by the wise and prac- 
tical statesman. No friend of liberty, in Mr. Bancroft’s or in any 
worthy sense of the term, can be a democrat, except when democ- 
racy is defined to be a form of government, which secures, to each 
and every member of the community, the free and full enjoyment 
of all his natural rights. A pure democracy, which is nothing but 
the unlimited freedom of the people as the commonwealth to do 
whatsoever it pleases, can never secure this end. Itis an absolute 
government, as much so as an absolute monarchy, and in our judg- 
ment not a whit better, if even so good. 

In an absolute democracy, such as Mr. Bancroft seems to us to 
contemplate, where the people are absolutely sovereign, with none 
but moral limitations to their power, the stronger interest will always 
command a majority of votes, govern the government, and therefore 
through the government have always the means of strengthening 
and perpetuating itself. The government will always be made the 
instrument for protecting special interests, and it is by protecting 
special interests that government encroaches on the rights of the 
citizen ; because the favor it bestows on one part is always taken 
from the other parts. 

We need not tell Mr. Bancroft, for no man knows better than he, 
that the great evil of all governments consists in granting special 
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favors, in protecting, as it is called, particular interests. But what 
remedy has he in his democracy for this evil? He has nothing on 
which to rely, but the wisdom and justice of the sovereign. Need 
we tell him, that he who lies at the mercy of his sovereign, who has 
nothing but the wisdom and justice of his sovereign on which to 
rely for the protection of his rights, is, in theory and in fact, no free 
man, but a slave ? 

Mr. Bancroft may hope to remedy the evil by new elections, by 
trusting to the “sober second thought of the people.” But this “ sober 
second thought” does not come till the next morning, and the constitu- 
tion had been ruined in the debauch of the preceding evening. Your 
sober second thoughts come too late, for they come not till the mis-) - 
chief is consummated. Then as for new elections, in a pure de- 
mocracy, they can amount to nothing. The stronger interest always 
predominates in the election, and packs the legislature with men 
pledged to its especial protection. We should much admire to sce a 
legislature in Massachusctts not returned by the banking, and cor- 
poration interests, or interests which banks and corporations repre- 
sent. What we want is a limited democracy ; that is to say, a limit to 
the power of the people as the state, so that the government can 
never get any more power than all the interests of the community 
fully represented, and each therefore neutralizing the other, will mu- 
tually consent that it shall exercise. Or in other words, we want 
some limitation to the sovereign power, so that it not only will not, 
but cannot; act on any matters but those of general concernment. 
We therefore agree with the old Federal party in demanding a 
limit to the democracy, but we dissent from that party in its wish to 
limit it by the aristocracy.. We would limit it not in favor of kings, 
nobles, gentlemen, or simplemen; but in favor of the citizen, — not 
against liberty, but in favor of it. 

We are far from saying that Mr. Bancroft does not contemplate 
the liberty of the citizen, as well as of the state; but he seems to 
us to think, that the freedom of the citizen is necessarily secured by 
establishing the absolute freedom of the people as the common- 
wealth. On this point, we think, he has fallen into the mistake into 
which most of our politicians fall. Indeed in this he adopts the 
popular creed of the country, a creed from which liberty has more to 
fear than from all other causes combined,—a creed which no man can 
combat without being denounced as a political heretic, and which 
affords so many facilities to the political demagogue, that no man 
desirous of power or place will venture to question it. Courtiers 
are always the same, whether the sovereign be a gilded doll ina 
palace, or an unwashed mob in the streets. They always study to 
extend the sovereign’s power, both that they may flatter him, and 
furnish him with the means of conferring the larger favors on them. 
The evil with us is becoming great and alarming, and unless some 


- check be put to it, or some guard against its natural consequences 


provided, Mr. Bancroft himself may live to record in an appendix to 
his History, the mournful tale of the failure of our Republic to realize 
the hopes of its friends. 

We have another fault to find with this History, growing out of 
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Mr. Bancroft’s excessive democracy. His sympathy with the people ; 
or his devout worship of abstract democracy, leads him sometimes 
to cast too far into the shade the failings of those who contributed 
to its establishment. His account of our Puritan fathers would 
hardly give a reader of American History a true conception of 
them. His picture has the lights but not the shades of truth. Ina 
desire to bring the Quakers into the democratic brotherhood, he has 
misconceived some of their real characteristics, His chapter on 
the Quakers is one of the most splendid chapters in English com- 
position, but it does not give us genuine Quakerism. The Inner 
Light of the Quaker is not identical with Reason, as a faculty of 
human nature, but with Reason as the worp of God; that is, it is 
the Reason of God, and not the Reason of man. But faults of 
this kind are, after all, faults which “lean to virtue’s side,” and 
spring from the sunniness of Mr. Bancroft’s heart, which spreads a 
rich and golden hue over whatever he contemplates. 

This same sympathy with the people, and desire to defend the 
democracy, has led him in his account of Salem Witchcraft, as it is 

_ Called, to maintain, at considerable length, but not successfully as it 
seems to us, that the prosecutions which took place were gotten up 
by the aristocracy, and generally discountenanced by the people. 
But the people at that time were firm believers in witches, and also 
firm believers in the fact, that they were commanded by God not to 
suffer a witch to live. Their own earnest faith would have led them 
td prosecute the suspected, without any undue influence on the part 
of the aristocracy. Moreover the multitude are always clamorous for 
such prosecutions. We have even ourselves personally known them 
restrained from prosecuting, or at least lynching some two or three 
individuals for witchcraft, only through the influence of some of the 
more enlightened and influential members of the community. The 
belief in witches still subsists to a great extent in the country. 
The writer of this was brought up to believe in them as devoutly as 
in his Maker; and we have seen more than one door over which the 
horse-shoe was nailed to prevent their ingress. We think the pros- 
ecutions in the Salem tragedy should be ascribed to the ignorance 
and fanaticism of the multitude, more than to the sinister designs of 
Stoughton and Cotton Mather, and their abrupt terminus, we con- 
jecture, was mainly owing to the fact, that they were about to strike 
some whom the multitude honored. 

We confess that for ourselves we have no more faith in the max- 
im that “the people can do no wrong,” than we have in its elder 
brother, “ the king can do no wrong.” Both are fictions, and neither 
is a harmless fiction. Men taken individually we confide in, and hon- 
or, and love; for as individuals, there are few that are utterly worth- 
less. But taken collectively, we distrust them. The more attenu- 
ated responsibility is by the numbers there are to share it, the weaker 
it becomes. Unite men in a corporation, and they will applaud them- 
selves for doing in their corporate capacity, what they would shrink 
from with horror as individuals. Enlarge your corporation till it be- 
come a State, and you have increased the evil, not diminished it. 
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The multitude are never the first to discover, to welcome, or to 
support, even the principles which make for their own salvation. 
Every reformer knows by sad experience that his most obstinate en- 
emies are those for whose especial welfare he is ready to lay down 
his life. Jefferson had to defend his doctrines of equality against 
hand-cart-men, hod-men, and wood-sawers ; and the same may be said 
of Mr. Bancroft himself. We would rather undertake to make con- 
verts to our own views concerning the means of elevating the labor- 
ing classes, in Beacon street, than in Broad street. The multitude 
applauded the condemnation of Socrates, they shouted “crucify him, 
crucify him,” when Jesus was brought before Pilate, and they were 
foremost to imbrue their hands in the blood of Saint Bartholemew’s 
Night. The people are always saved by the few whom they at first 
persecute, and afterwards deify. This always has been, and always 
must be the case. We say it not, in the spirit of railing against the 
people, but because it is true; and to show the folly of attempting to 
deify the people as a collective body. Our own devotion to the rights 
and interests of the people, we have no ocasion to proclaim; our 
whole life speaks, or may speak for us. But if we found the people 
80 wise, So virtuous, so intelligent, we should see nothing for us to 
do by way of reform. And then how happens it, that this wise, in- 
telligent, virtuous people, whose voice isthe voice of God, submits 
for so many ages to such universal misrule and oppression ? 

But we are taking perhaps greater liberties than become us. We 
have indicated two tendencies in Mr. Bancroft’s general principles 
which we regret, because they are tendencies which in a community 
like ours are dangerous. The man here who seeks to extend democ- 
racy, except in favor of the citizen, and who puffs up the people with 
the notion, that they can do no wrong, or who does nothing but praise 
them, is consciously, or unconsciously, paving the way for an order of 
things which will prove the destruction of all true liberty. We 
honor Mr. Bancroft’s democratic zeal, we honor his love of the people, 
and we doubt not his moral power to suffer martyrdom in the cause 
of freedom; but at the same time we feel that he is laboring for an 
absolute democracy, without check or balance, except the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. Against such a government we have ever 
warred ; and we took occasion in the very first number of this Journal 
to utter our loud and indignant protest. We are as much opposed to 
monarchy, and to aristocracy, as Mr. Bancroft is; and we are also op- 
posed to all unlimited governments. 

But after all, these tendencies are but slightly observable in Mr. 
Bancroft’s History, and are perhaps implied, unconsciously to himself. 
We ourselves might not have noticed them, had we not found them 
always manifesting themselves in all his political speeches and ad- 
dresses. But with the faults we have found with it, we still pronounce 
his history a marvellous production, and for its general accuracy and 
fidelity worthy of the highest confidence. We know no historical 
work in our language that can rank above it. It is worthy of its 
author and of his country. 

The abridgment of the History now before us, though it offers no 
substitute for the larger work, is still a very full and interesting His- 
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tory of the colonization of the United States, admirably adapted to 
the use of Schools, and to the younger members of the community. 
We are glad to perceive that in abridging his work, the author 
has not so diluted the thoughts as to render it valueless. He 
seems not to have acted on the Peter Parley theory of adaptin 
the thought and expression to the capacity of the child, an 
therefore preventing the child’s capacity from ever enlarging. The 
child should always be required to read that which tasks the mind, 
and demands an effort to be understood. The Peter Parley theory 
has produced a series of children’s books, which our grand juries 
should take the earliest opportunity of presenting as a nuisance. As 
a father we call upon them to doit. Mr. Bancroft is no Peter Parley. 
He gives us a book which our children will profit by reading, and 
which cannot be read without generating habits of thought and re- 
flection. In the name of the fathers of the country we thank him. 
We are grateful always to the man who furnishes us a book, suitable 
to be put into the hands of our children. He confers a public bless- 
ing, and the warm, fresh hearts of the young will bless him; and we 
much mistake Mr. Bancroft, if he would not delight in the sunny smile 
and gushing love of youth, still more than in the approbation and ap- 
plause of the old. 

We conclude, by saying that we wait impatiently for the forth- 
coming History of the Revolution, a History to which the three vol- 
umes we have had are but an introduction. In these we see Liber- 
ty clearing away the forests, and erecting her dwellings ; we are now 
to see her on the battle field. The world looks on. t the bugles 
sound the charge. — Ep. 


Arr. VII.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Hyperion, a Romance. By H. W. Loneretiow. New York: 
S. Colman. 1840. 2 vols. 12mo. 2. Voices of the Night. By H. W. 
Lonerettow. Cambridge: John Owen. Fifth edition. 1841. 16mo. 
pp. 144. — We have been for sometime seeking an opportunity to 
express our opinion of these works by Professor Longfellow. Of 
the poems we need say nothing more than to mention the fact that 
the public buys and reads them. Poetry which lies on the book- 
sellers’ shelves is not worth much. All true poetry has readers, and 
that which has readers, always has some of the elements of true 
poetry. These Voices of the Night are calm, and sweet, and voices 
which bring a soft, silent echo from our hearts. The author in them, 
epee does not prove that he possesses the poetical talent in the 


ighest os but he does prove that he possesses genuine poetic 


feeling, and that in no common degree. 
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Hyperion was noticed sometime since in this Journal, by one of 
our contributors, in whose taste and judgment we have the greatest 
confidence. At that time we had not ourselves read the book. We 
have since read it, and we owe it to the author, to say, that we by 
no means endorse the criticism of our correspondent. Faultless the 
work is not; but we have read it with much satisfaction. Its tone 
is moral and elevated, and its thought, if not always the profoundest, 
is in general just and true. It is marked by great simplicity, purity, 
and depth of feeling. It is just one of those books we like, when 
we would relax ourselves from our severer studies, and recal] some 
of those feelings, we had when we first discovered that the sentiment 
of the mx, if we may borrow an expression from a French philoso- 
pher, was insufficient, and that it must lose itself in the sentiment 
of the us. Those holidays of the heart come but once in a man’s 
life, but the memory of them remaius ever; and it is always grateful 
to meet with a book that recalls them, and places us again at full 
length under the old beechen tree, lost between thought and feeling, 
all too blest in the mysterious luxury of our own vague and indefin- 
able sentiments. There is, we apprehend, a cord in all men’s hearts 
that will vibrate at the touch of Hyperion, and we envy not the soul 
that will not, like Memnon’s statue of old, discourse sweet melody 
at his approach. 

Fault is found with Mr. Longfellow for naming his Romance, Hy- 
perion. We hold a man has the right to name his literary or other off- 
spring as he pleases. He may have reasons that we see not, and 
which he chooses not to disclose. It is enough for us that his off- 
spring pleases us. And we cannot but add if Old Cambridge will 
never send out anything more objectionable than Hyperion, we shall 
come ultimately to regard her with a good degree of kindness, and 
even respect. By the by, we are inclined to think opposition to 
Cambridge may be carried a little too far. It is hardly just for men, 
who claim to be the friends of free thought, to condemn the only 
respectable Institution in the country, free from sectarian rule. 
True, we wish old Harvard would throw aside a few of her aristo- 
cratic airs, and conform more to the liberal spirit—-we were about 
to say of the age, but we check ourselves, and add, — of the Boston 
Quarterly Review. But with all her aristocracy, we should like to 
know what institution in our country sends out freer, bolder, or 
more liberal scholars? After all, Old Harvard! we fancy that we 
reformers owe thee more than we care to tell, and we will say, 
God’s blessing on thee. 


i ly Review, Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2. 8vo. New 
York.— This Review contained an article in its January number, 
reflecting very severely upon ourselves, and most grossly miscon- 
ceiving and misrepresenting our views. Among other things it 
charged us with contending, that all laws on matrimony should be 
abolished. Holding as we do the marriage institution sacred, and 
regarding the family as the social unit, we wrote the editor, request- 
ing him to correct the mistake into which he had fallen; which he 
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promised us he would do, by inserting in his April Number our letter 
contradicting the charge. But not having room to insert the Letter 
itself, he undertook to give its substance. In doing this, he fell into 
another mistake, and presented us to his readers, not as denying the 
marriage institution, but as denying its religious character, — as 
holding it to be a civil contract rather than a sacrament. We trust the 
very able and pious editor will do us the justice to tell his readers, 
what he is now aware is the fact stated in our Letter to him, that 
we do hold marriage to be a religious institution — a sacrament 
rather than a civil contract, and that it isin so holding, that we differ, 
if we differ at all on this subject, from our countrymen generally. 

Of the Methodist Quarterly Review itself we can speak very 
highly. It is conducted with spirit, ability, and liberality, and we 
are pleased to find our Methodist friends sustaining a journal of so 
much positive merit. It may one day or other change its opinion of 
the Boston Quarterly. The original spirit of Methodism is a spirit 
with which we have great sympathy, and are always happy to meet 
it. We owe the principal part of our own early religious education 
to the Methodists. 


The Philosophy of Storms. By James P. Espy, A.M. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1841. 8vo. pp. 552. — Mr. Espy has been laughed at 
by many, and supposed by some to bea mere visionary, like a dreamer 
of a perpetual motion, or the philosopher’s stone. The public at large 
think of him mainly asa sort of madman, who fancies that he can 
produce artificial rain. But whoso listens to his Lectures, or reads 
the work before us, will want no arguments to prove that he is a man 
of genuine science, and perhaps the greatest meteorologist living. 
We listened totwo of his Lectures in this city, in which he develop- 
ed the principles of his theory, with intense interest, and received 
from them much instruction, for which we thank him. We have read 
his Book, at least so much as concerns his principles, with great sat- 
isfaction. We are no meteorologist; indeed, we make no profession 
of acquaintance with the physical sciences. But we can understand 
a theory when developed, and judge whether the facts adduced sus- 
tain it, or not. We have not had time since this book was put into 
our hands to study it as closely, or to investigate the subject as tho- 
roughly as we could wish; but we can say, that the theory strikes us 
as sound, and as being abundantly sustained by facts, in all its prin- 
cipal features. 

We cannot within our present limits undertake to give even the 
outlines of the theory advanced. We shall however attempt to do it, 
at an early day, and also to state some few difficulties in regard to 
some few points, which we now feel, unless we shall be able in the 
mean time to remove them. The work is written witha good deal of 
ability, and indicates a mind of a high order. The principles are 
stated with great simplicity and clearness, and the reasoning is 
close, logical, pointed, and conclusive. We were glad to witness 
the manner in which the author uses up the New Haven Professor, 
for we have long had as poor an opinion of New Haven science, as 
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of New Haven Divinity, neither of which can satisfy a mind, blessed 
with even a tolerable logical capacity. Professor Olmstead may 
invent very convenient stoves, but Mr. Espy proves very clearly, that 
he is no meteorologist. 

We conclude our brief notice with expressing our thanks to Mr. 
Espy for his work, the unwearied industry he manifests in collecting 
facts, and the science he displays in explaining them, and- with sub- 
joining the conclusion of the Report of the French Academy of 
Sciences, drawn up by Messrs. Arago, Pouillet, and Babinet, and 
which, as coming from the most.scientific body in the world, ought 
to be entitled to some weight with our countrymen. 


“In conclusion, Mr. Espy’s communication contains a great number 
of well-observed and well-described facts. His theory, in the present 
state of science, alone accounts for the phenomena, and, when com 
pleted, as Mr. Espy intends, by the study of the action of electricity, 
when it intervenes, will leave nothing to be desired. Ina word, for 
physical geography, agriculture, navigation, and meteorology, it gives 
us new explanations, indications useful for ulterior researches, and 
redresses many accredited errors. 

“‘The committee expresses then the wish, that Mr. Epsy should be 
eae by the government of the United States in a position to continue 

is important investigations, and to complete his theory, already so 
remarkable, by means of all the observations and all experiments, 
which the deductions even of his theory may suggest to him, in a vast 
country, where enlightened men are not wanting to science, and which 
is besides, as it were, the home of these fearful meteors. 

“ The work of Mr. Espy causes us to feel the necessity of under- 
taking a retrospective examination of the numerous documents already 
collected in Europe, to arrange them and draw from them deductions 
which they can furnish, and more especially at the present period, 
when the diluvial rains, which have ravaged the south-east of France, 
have directed attention to all the possible causes of similar phenom- 
ena. Consequently, the committee proposes to the Academy to give 
its approbation to the labors of Mr. Espy, and to solicit him to con- 
tinue his researches, and especially to try to ascertain the influence 
which electricity exerts in these great phenomena, of which a com- 
plete theory will be one of the most precious acquisitions of modern 
science.” 


Facts of Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism. With Reasons for dis- 
passionate Inquiry into it. By the Rev. Cuauncy Hare. Towns- 
END, A. M., late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. First American 
Edition. With an Appendix, by Rosert H. Connyer, Member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. &c. Boston: Little and 
Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 539. — The title of this book is somewhat 
clumsy and pedantic, partaking, we presume, in part of the taste of 
the American Editor; but the work itself is beautifully printed, and 
does great credit to the respectable and enterprising publishers, 
whose publications are always sent out in a style that it does a lover 
of books good to witness. ‘ 

We cannot speak particularly of the merits of this book, for we 
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confess that we have only looked over its pages, and we never suf- 
fer ourselves to express a decided opinion of a work which we have 
not read with attention. We may say, however, that the book is in 
high repute with the believers in Animal Magnetism, and is proba- 
bly the most authoritative, as well as interesting, work on the subject 
within the reach of the English reader. 

Of Animal Magnetism itself we have now no room to speak at 
large. We have some notions on the subject, which we hope to 
find ere long an opportunity of bringing out, for it is a subject which 
we have investigated at some length. Inregard to it there are some 
three questions to be asked and answered. 1. Are the facts alleged 
by magnetizers, really facts? 2 Admitting them to be facts, are 
they reducible to any known law of human nature? 3. Admitting 
they are not thus reducible, do they enable us to recognise and 
establish a new law? ‘The iirst question we answer without any 
hesitation in the affirmative. The facts, or a class of facts corres- 
ponding to those alleged, are sufficiently attested. We have seen 
and experimented enough ourselves to have no doubt on that point. 
Collusion, quackery, scoundrelism, there often may be; but enough 
is eStablished to enable us to assert the reality of the Mesmeric 
order of facts. 

The third question we also answer without any hesitation. The 
facts do not as yet warrant the assertion of any law of human na- 
ture hitherto unadmitted, although they may lead to the suspicion 
of some law not generally recognised. But for ourselves, we are as 
yet disposed to believe them all reducible to well known and gen- 
erally admitted laws of human nature, and therefore, after all, as 
nothing very wonderful. But, we own, that we have not as yet 
fully succeeded in making out this reduction. The only doubt, then, 
in our mind is, whether we can so reduce them, or whether we fnust 
admit a new law to account for them. Our doubt is not as to the 
facts, but as to the true science of the facts. 

In the mean time, we shall probably find something to aid us in 
the book before us, which we commend to all inquirers, but not 
without protesting with all our energy against the practice of animal 
magnetists perambulating the country, exhibiting to gaping audi- 
ences their previously prepared subjects. 


The Book of the Indians ; or Biography and History of the Indians 
of North America, from its first discovery to the year 1841. By S. G. 
Draxe. Eighth Edition, with large additions and corrections. Bos- 
ton: Antiquarian Bookstore, 56 Cornhill. 1841. 8vo. pp. 708.— We 
must take another occasion to speak of this book as it deserves. All 
we can say now is, that Mr. Drake treats his subject con amore. He 
loves the Indians, and with unwearied diligence and industry, he 
has brought together here probably a greater mass of fact, concern- 
ing the Indians of North America than can anywhere else be 
found. Those who take an interest in the Aborigines of this coun- 
try, and are desirous of collecting all that can be known respecting 
them, will find this Book of the Indians, the very book they want. 
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Confessions of an English Opium Eater. Being an extract from 
the Life of a Scholar. From the last London Edition. Boston; 
William D. Ticknor. 1841. 16mo. pp. 190. — This work is very neatly 
got up, and is withal an interesting book. We suppose we ought 
to know something about it, but we only know that we have often 
heard it spoken of, and alluded to, as a remarkable book, and we 
have found it quite readable. We have certain vague impressions 
about its author, but, Reviewers as we are, and therefore expected 
to know all things, we must confess ignorance, and acknowledge, 
who Mr. De Quincy was or is, we know not, at this present. 


The Science of Government founded on Natural Law. By Cuinton 
Rooseveut. New-York: Dean & Trevett. 1841. 18mo. pp. 113. —We 
have come to the conclusion, that if the world is not, as one of our 
friends hints, a great blunder, it is at least a great blunderer. Here 
we have been berated all over the country as the very ne plus ultra 
of a Radical. Mistake, all a mistake. Ifthe world would only take 
note of one half of the projects communicated to us from reformers 
at home and abroad, during the last few months, it would do nothing 
but rail at us for our conservatism. We are after all but a fool of 
a radical, comparatively speaking as good as no radical at all; and 
if the world read the productions of others as attentively as it does 
ours, the fact would be admitted. Aut Caesar, aut nullus, was our 
motto when a boy, and since we cannot be the wildest of Radicals, 
we have serious thoughts of trying our hand at being the staunchest 
of Conservatives. 

Seriously, however, in this matter of world-reforming, it is our 
misfortune to differ from our Radical brethren. The reforms, which 
can be introduced in any one country, are predetermined by its 
geographical position, the productions of its soil, the genius of its 
people, and of its existing institutions. Any reform, which requires 
either the introduction or the destruction of a fundamental principle, 
is precluded. All reforms must consist in, and are necessarily 
limited to, clearing away anomalies, and developing already admit- 
ted principles. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book, however,'is serious and honest and able; it 
shows a thinking mind and a benevolent heart, and we wish everybody 
would read it. 


An Exegesis of English Syntax. By James Brown. Philadel- 
phia: Kay & Brother. 1840. 12mo. pp. 147. — Here is a new System 
of English Grammar, with an entire new terminology, by a man, 
who, notwithstanding a spice of the quack, has really made Gram- 
mar a study, and who has really studied it with some success. Mr. 
Brown has devoted some thirty years to the construction of his new 
system, and we do not hesitate to say, that he has constructed a 
system which has many advantages over the old. The old system 
classes words according, or professes to class words according to 
the nature of the things for which they stand. Mr. Brown’s system 
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classes them according to the offices they perform in the construc- 
tion of a sentence. By so doing he makes grammar treat merely of 
the mechanism of the language, brings it within a narrow compass, 
simplifies it, and renders it easily attainable. From the limited ex- 
amination we have made of his system, we think it worthy of serious 
attention, by all who would become able to speak or write the Ing- 
lish language correctly. Of his new terminology we are not as yet 
prepared to express our opinion. Every grammar-master, however, 
should procure and study the book. 


*,* This number closes the fourth year of the existence of this 
Journal, and we are happy to announce to its friends, somewhat 
more numerous than they were, that we are very well satisfied with 
the success of our experiment. We are satisfied that the public 
demand, and will sustain just such a Journal as ours has been. Our 
subscription list has much increased during the current year, and 
we shall commence our next volume with a larger edition. We 
cannot but congratulate ourselves, while we feel grateful to our 
countrymen, that we have been able to sustain ourselves so long, 
considering that for the greater part of the time we have been 
obliged, as it were, to labor single-handed, and alone. But the world 
after all has some redeeming traits, and though it now and then 
boxes our ears somewhat rudely, we are in no bad humor with it; 
for we apprehend, that in the game of blow for blow, we have not 
been the Friar Tuck. And especially do we feel in good humor 
with our own immediate community. We stated in the first number 
that in Boston we should find our warmest and best friends, and it 
has been so, notwithstanding New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, 
have treated us well. After all the grumbling about Boston and its 
vicinity, it is here that we find the freest, and most liberal and 
earnest-minded community on earth. We came here a few years 
since, a stranger, and we have been treated at times rudely enough ; 
but every year endears us to the place and the people; and we have 
come to feel, that we are at home and in the midst of our friends. 


